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lv is the primary purpose of this discus- 
sion to give a comprehensive and objective 
analysis of the problem which the Negro 
faces in his attempt to secure equitable 
educational opportunity in the United 
States of America. It is my specific pur- 
pose to define the problem; not to solve it. 
Accordingly, I shall attempt to suggest the 
answers to three specific questions: First, 
what is the comparative educational status 
of the American Negro to-day? Second, 
what are some of the basie factors which 
determine this status? And, third, what 
steps have been, and are being, taken to 
improve this status? 

In attempting to define or understand 
the problem which the American Negro 
faces in his attempt to secure equitable 
educational opportunity, there are certain 
basic faets coneerning the educational set- 
up in the United States as a whole which 
should be kept in mind. First, it should be 
emphasized that one of the basic assump- 
tions underlying publie education in the 
United States is the doctrine that, among 
other things, an equitable educational op- 


1 Address delivered at the meeting of the World 
Federation of Education Associations, from August 
10 to 17, 1935, at the University of Oxford, Oxford, 
England. 
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portunity is the inalienable right of every 
American child, irrespective of his race, 
creed or socio-economic status. Seeond, it 
should also be remembered that public edu- 
cation in the United States is a function of 
loeal and The public 
school ‘‘system”’ is not a system at all, but 
48 or more independent school systems sup- 
ported and controlled by the individual 
states, and their minor divisions. Third, 
because of the wide variations in the ability 
and willingness of local units to support 
publie education, obviously this extreme 
decentralization creates a problem in pro- 
viding equitable educational opportunity 
for American children in general, to say 
nothing of a disadvantaged minority. A 
child living in New York State in the indus- 
trial East, for example, has five times as 
much wealth behind his education as that 
same child would have if he were living in 
Mississippi in the agricultural South. 
Moreover, even within the same state just 
as great or greater disparities are found 
among the various county units, and just as 
frequently among the various district units 
within the same county. Thus, the chances 
of any American child, whether white or 
black, to obtain educational opportunity, 
equal or otherwise, are determined almost 


support control. 
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exclusively by the section of the country in 
which he might live, the state in that par- 
ticular section, the county in that particu- 
lar state and the district in that particular 
county. 

Unfortunately, 9,000,000 of the 12,000,- 
000 Negroes in the United States live in 
South. The agricultural 


South, comprising in the main the former 


the agricultural 


slave states, is by far the poorest section of 
the country, by whatever criterion one may 
employ—finaneial, cultural or otherwise. 
Financially, the South is only about half 
as wealthy, per capita, as the rest of the 
nation; culturally, it is even more poverty- 
stricken; and edueationally, it is about 
where the rest of the country was 15 or 20 
years ago. Thus, even if the 9,000,000 
Negroes who now reside in the South were 
white, their chance for educational oppor- 
tunity would be less than half that of resi- 
dents in other sections of the country. 
But, the peculiar problem which the 
Negro faces in his attempt to secure equita- 
ble educational opportunity arises least of 
all out of the fact that he lives for the most 
part in the poorest section of the country. 
Kor he is thrice penalized: First, for be- 
longing to the wrong class; second, for 
belonging to the wrong race; and third, for 
living in the wrong section of the country. 
For historical reasons, which will be dis- 
cussed presently, the South has insisted 
upon the establishment and maintenance of 
separate schools for white and Negro chil- 
This policy has been sustained by 
and federal courts in 
numerous decisions affecting the issue. 
They have consistently held that the indi- 
vidual states have a legal right to establish 
and maintain separate schools for the vari- 
ous races, provided, substantially equal 
accommodations are furnished each race. 
Consequently, Negroes are forced by law in 
19 of the 48 states and the District of 
Columbia to attend schools set apart for 
Moreover, this mandatory separa- 


dren. 
the various state 


them. 
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tion makes easily possible, and there acty. 
ally occurs, such gross discrimination that 
the Negro separate schools are almost jp- 
variably inferior to the white schools in th 


same school districts. 

Some general idea of the nature and ex 
tent of this discrimination may be gleaned 
from the following facts: In 1930, in those 
states where separate schools are 
tory, the per capita expenditure for the 
average white child enrolled in school was 
$44.31, while the per capita expenditure for 
each Negro child enrolled was only $12.57 
In other words, there was expended on the 
average Negro child enrolled in school only 
28 per cent. as much as was expended on 
The range of disparity 


manda- 


each white child. 
in expenditures extended all the way from 
substantial equality in the District of 
Columbia to only 12 per cent. as much for 
each Negro child in Mississippi. 

As might be expected from the trend of 
per capita expenditures, Negro schools, in 
comparison with white schools on all levels, 
are provided with shorter school terms; 
with school equipment poorer in quality 
and less adequate in amount; and with 
teachers more poorly trained, more poorly 
paid and less adequate in number. For 
example, on the elementary school level, the 
typical Negro school is a one- or two-room 
structure—a ramshackle, dilapidated affair 
sadly in need of replacement and insufii- 
cient even to ‘‘house’’ the pupils enrolled 
—some 40 per cent. more classrooms being 
needed if the Negro pupils enrolled are to 
have anything approximating even the 
seating facilities provided for the white 
pupils in the same communities. The aver- 
age Negro teacher has 40 per cent. more 
children; and, although she has 70 per 
cent. as much training, nevertheless she 
receives only 41 per cent. as much salary. 
The school term is 14 to 2 months shorter 
—thus making it necessary for the average 
Negro pupil to spend 9 or 10 years to com- 
plete the same curriculum that the white 
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id in the same community has an oppor- 

inity to complete in 8 years. 

On the secondary school level, one third 

33.5 per cent.) of the white high-school 

educables are enrolled in high school, while 

ss than one tenth (9.5 per cent.) of the 
Negro high-school educables are so enrolled. 
This disparity in high-school enrolment is 
» mainly to three factors: First, to the 
poor Negro elementary school just de- 
seribed; seeond, to the fact that twice as 
many Negro pupils of high-school age are 
wage-earners; and third, and most impor- 
tant. to the faet that high-school facilities 
are not available to Negroes in the same 
proportion as to whites. In a recent sur- 
vey, for example, it was found that in 230 
counties, although there was at least one 
high sehool for whites in each of these 
counties, yet in not one of these counties 
was there a single high school for Negroes 

and, this, despite the fact that approxi- 
mately 160,000 (158,939) Negro pupils of 
high-school age resided there, and despite 
the fact that in no county was the Negro 
population less than one eighth of the total 
population. And even where high-school 
facilities are provided, the same gross dis- 
parities in school equipment, number and 
training of teachers and in length of school 
term are found as were observed in the case 
of the elementary school. 

On the college and university level, the 
same sort of situation obtains—only it is 
more acute because it inherits the cumula- 
tive deficiencies of the two lower schools. 
There are approximately 250,000 white 
students in eolleges in the South, as com- 
pared with less than 25,000 Negro students, 
although the ratio of whites to Negroes in 
this area is only 3 or 4 to 1. On the aver- 
age, the states provide for 16 white students 
in higher institutions supported by state 
funds to each Negro student provided for 
in similarly supported institutions—rang- 
ing from 6 to 1 in North Carolina to 39 to 
1 in Texas. The majority of all the white 


ius 
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college students in this area (56 per cent.) 
are receiving their education in state- 
supported colleges and universities, while 
only two fifths of the Negro students are 
enrolled in similar institutions. In addi- 
tion to these facts, it should be observed 
that there is not a single state-supported 
institution in this area where a Negro may 
pursue graduate or professional education, 
although in these same states, in 1930, there 
were approximately 11,000 (11,037) white 
students pursuing graduate and profes- 
sional education at public expense. 
These facts reveal that the 
Negro school, although it is legal only when 
substantially equal facilities are provided, 
is unmistakably the occasion and the instru- 
ment of gross discrimination in the pro- 
vision of publicly supported education for 
whites and Negroes in these states. While 
Negroes have some oceasion to rejoice that 
their schools have steadily improved for the 
past 30 years, nevertheless, as far as educa- 
tional opportunity equal to that provided 
for whites is concerned, the little advance 
that Negro schools have made is like the 
progress of an ox-cart compared with that 
of an automobile. For example, in 1900 
the discrimination in per capita expendi- 
ture for white and Negro pupils was only 
60 per cent. in favor of the white pupils, 
but, by 1930, this disparity had increased 
to the almost incredible extent of 253 per 
cent. Moreover, this almost incredible in- 
crease in the disparity between white and 
Negro schools occurred, despite the fact 
that public school revenues in these states 
have increased some eight- or ten-fold, and 
despite the fact that the relationship be- 
tween the races is alleged to have been tre- 
mendously improved. Thus, four fifths of 
the Negroes in the United States find them- 
selves forced by law to attend schools set 
apart for them, which are almost invariably 
characterized by such notorious and in- 
creasing discrimination that, until this 
situation is remedied, they have no chance 


separate 
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of securing educational opportunity equal 
in any respect to that enjoyed by whites in 
the same communities. 

The other one fifth of the Negro popula- 
tion live in the northern and western sec- 
tions of the 
securing equitable educational opportunity 


country. Their problem of 
is, in the main, only different in degree 
from that of the majority who reside in the 
Kor the 


most part, they are illegally segregated for 


southern section, just described. 


some Cases 


but they 


educational purposes—and_ in 
legally, by permissive legislation 
receive educational accommodations more 
nearly substantially equal to those of the 
whites than is true in the South. 

From this brief summary description it 
is obvious that the crux of the Negro’s 
attempt to obtain equitable educational 
opportunity is the separate Negro school. 
Not only does it permit and encourage gross 
discrimination, but as an instrument of 
social policy it connotes and enforces an 
inferior status, which in itself is the very 
antithesis of equal opportunity, educational 
or otherwise. However, the separate Negro 
school is not an isolated phenomenon. In 
fact, it is hardly a phenomenon at all. It 
is rather a symbol of the inferior social, 
economic and political status of the Negro 
in American life in general; and, as such, 
his inferior educational opportunities are 
to be explained in terms of this status. 

As far as economie status is concerned, 
the American Negro is the mud-sill of our 
present economie order. According to the 
Federal Census for 1930, of the 54 million 
Negroes gainfully occupied, 83 per cent. 
were farmers, workers in industry and 
domestic workers, as compared with only 
55 per cent. of the native white population 
engaged in such occupations. Thus, Ne- 
groes are engaged, in considerably greater 
proportion, in the most poorly paid and 
unstable occupations in the country, and 
the large majority of them are thereby 


forced to live on or below the subsistence 
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level, even in normal times. They are the 
most economically insecure group in Amer- 
ica to-day. They are the ‘‘last hired and 
the first fired.’’ 
as it did, they are the first fired not only 
because they are Negroes but because they 
are also engaged in labor that can be m st 
easily dispensed with. Accordingly, at the 
present time, while 20 to 25 per cent. of the 
white workers are unemployed, we find 
roughly 40 to 50 per cent., or twice as 
many, Negroes without employment. 

As far as political status is concerned, 
the American Negro is a quasi-alien in his 
native land. Legally, he has the right to 
vote, hold office and perform every other 
duty and enjoy every other privilege inci- 
dent to American citizenship. And, while 
the small minority living in the northern, 
western and border states do actually exer- 
cise their suffrage rights—in one state elect- 
ing a Negro congressman, and in several 
other states electing Negroes to the State 
legislature and to other local offices—never 
theless, in the South, where the majority of 
the Negroes live, they have been practically 
disfranchised by discrimination, intimida- 
tion and the Democratic primary. Thus, 
they have little or no voice in the manage- 
ment of the political units in which they 
reside. The political machinery is run by 
the white people and mainly for the white 
people in the communities in which it ex- 
ists. As a consequence, they cet inferior 
school facilities, inferior sanitation, little 
or no police protection; in fact, little or 
none of the conveniences which other tax- 
payers in the community expect and get. 

Obviously, the Negro’s inferior status is 
by no means an accident; it is the result of 
a studied and deliberate attempt on the 
part of the white majority to restrict the 
Negro minority to an inferior caste status. 
Quite naturally, slavery has had much to 
do with this development. For even before 
the slaves were emancipated, the seeds of 
enmity and hate had sprung up, growing 


When depression comes, 
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ut of the economic competition of the 
‘‘noor whites’’ and the slaves in the South, 
on the one hand, and the free Negro work- 
man and white worker in the North, on the 
other. 

The general political effect of emancipa- 
tion in the South was the decline of the 
political monopoly of the slave-holding aris- 
tocracy and the increasing and ultimate 
ascendancy of the ‘‘poor whites.’’ By the 
late nineties the governmental machinery 
f the former slave states was almost en- 
tirely in the hands of the ‘‘ poor whites’’— 
the bitter and uncompromising enemy of 
the Negro during slavery. Thus, their new 
power was employed in the paradoxical 
attempt to improve their own status by 
degrading the status of the Negro. Their 
motto was: ‘Keep the Negro in his place”’ 

which meant any place that would leave 
no doubt in any one’s mind that the Negro 
was supposed to be an inferior caste. In 
addition, as pointed out by Du Bois in his 
‘‘Black Reeonstruetion,’’? ‘‘ a deter- 
mined psychology of caste was built up. In 
every possible way it was impressed and 
advertised that the white was superior and 
the Negro an inferior race. This inferi- 
ority must be publicly acknowledged and 
submitted to. Titles of courtesy were 
denied colored men and women. Certain 
signs of servility and usages amounting to 
publie and personal insult were insisted 
The most educated and deserving 
black man was compelled in many public 
places to oeeupy a place beneath the lowest 
and least deserving of the whites.’’ And 
[ might add that this sort of psychology 
continues to be emphasized, in more subtle 
form, in the public press, over the radio, 
on the cinema sereen and even in the halls 
of learning. 

Under such conditions as we have just 
deseribed, it is perfectly clear why the com- 
parative educational status of the Negro is 


2W. E. B. Du Bois, ‘‘Black Reconstruction,’’ 
New York, 1935. 
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so low. And, it is equally obvious that he 
will not obtain educational opportunity, 
equal in any respect to that of his white 
‘‘neighbors,’’ until he achieves a 
economic-political status that more nearly 


socio- 


approaches theirs. 

What steps have been, and are being, 
taken to improve the status of the Negro 
in the American social order? Quite obvi- 
ously, the Negro has not stood idly by and 
accepted the inferior status that has been, 
and is being, foisted upon him. On the 
contrary, he has put forth, and is still 
putting forth, some rather strenuous efforts 
in opposition. While the following five 
general movements do not explicitly cover 
all the detailed activities in this sphere, yet 
they are sufficiently typical and general to 
vive a fairly comprehensive understanding 
of the final aspect of the problem which the 
Negro faces in his effort to secure equitable 
educational opportunity. 

One of the first and most obvious steps 
minority groups have employed to improve 
their status is migration. As far as the 
American Negro is concerned, migration 
has been characterized by two phases. The 
first phase began even before emancipa- 
tion, in the form of colonization movements 
to other countries. The effort and subse- 
quent failure to colonize the free Negro in 
Liberia and in other countries will readily 
be recalled. 

The second and the 
phase has been the migration of Negroes 
from the southern farms and rural areas to 
the cities of both the North and South. 
Sinee 1900, ‘‘over a million Negroes have 
migrated to Southern cities; while a million 
and a half have gone to urban areas of the 
North.’’ This urbanization of the Negro 
has had several important effects upon his 
status. First, even in southern cities, the 
Negro’s life is freer and safer; the very 
nature of the urban environment has made 
it impossible to subject him to the same 
restrictions and to enforce the same racial 


more significant 
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taboos which are possible in the villages 
and rural areas. Moreover, it is not with- 
out significance that the majority of lynch- 
ings occur in the small towns and villages. 
the 


population. 


urbanization has inereased 
the 


very act 


Second, 
Negro 
of moving from the 


stratification of 
Third, the 
country to the city, even in the South, gives 
the Negro better And, in the 
northern cities, while in many instances his 
children are still forced to go to separate 


schools. 


schools, nevertheless they receive educa- 
tional accommodations, substantially equal 
to those of the whites. 

A second type of effort put forth in be- 
half of the Negro might be generally desig- 
nated as interracial activities, and is best 
typified by the activities of the Commission 
on Interracial Cooperation and the various 
philanthropic agencies, such as the General 
Edueation Board, the Rosenwald Fund, the 
Jeanes and Slater Funds and the Phelps- 
Stokes Fund. 

The personnel of these organizations is 
generally interracial, the majority being 
white. Their program is frankly conserva- 
tive and opportunistic, being confined al- 
most entirely to the correction of the more 
flagrant instances of abuse and to attempts 
to get the ‘‘better”’ 
ciate the assets of the Negro group in their 


class of whites to appre- 


midst. 

Without any intention of disparaging the 
efforts of such praiseworthy organizations, 
any objective appraisal forees the conelu- 
sion that they fall far short of making any 
fundamental change in the status of the 
American Negro. For, in the first place, 
their efforts do not reach the large mass of 
whites, who constitute the real basis of the 
race problem in America; and, in the see- 


8 Other organizations whose activities should be 
included under this head are: the interracial de- 
partments of the Y. M. C. A. and the Y. W. C. A., 
interracial work of the Federal Council of Churches 
of Christ in National Urban 
League. 


America and the 
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ond place, these organizations either do not 
possess the power or do not dare or care to 
use it, to change the status of the Negro jn 
any fundamental sense. 

As far as improving the educational leye| 
of Negroes is concerned, much has been 
done by the philanthropic agencies with the 
little money at their disposal. But, when 
it is considered that it would cost $200,000.- 
000 more than is now being spent on Negro 
schools in the South merely to raise them 
to the present level of the white schools in 
the same areas, and an additional $50,000.- 
000 a year to keep them there, one gains 
some idea of the inadequacy of the 10 or 12 
million dollars now being spent each year 
on Negro schools and other activities by 
these agencies. Nor can we find comfort in 
the thought that the philanthropy of these 
agencies is stimulating a fairer spirit on the 
part of the white officials who disburse the 
publie school funds. For, during the past 
30 years, as already noted, the discrimina 
tion between the expenditures on white and 
Negro schools, instead of decreasing, has 
increased over fourfold. 

A third effort by Negroes to improve 
their status grows out of the fact that, in a 
democratic government, the normal means 
of expressing approval and voicing protest 
reside in the citizens’ right to vote and re- 
sort to the courts. Thus, from the begin- 
ning, the Negro has resorted to the political 
machinery of the state in an effort to im- 
prove his lot. It has already been noted 
that only in the northern and border states 
do Negroes have the opportunity to resort 
to the ballot, to any appreciable extent. 
And here, they do use their ballot fairly 
effectively in improving their status. 

It will be recalled that, in the South, 
where the majority of the Negroes live, 
some 90 per cent. of them are disfranchised. 
As a consequence, they have been forced to 
substitute the complex and expensive proe- 
ess of litigation for the ballot box. What 
other groups have been and are able to do 
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through exercise of their suffrage rights, 
‘hese Negroes have tried and are trying to 
by resort to the courts. 
Since 1865, Negroes have brought some 
before the state and federal 
vher courts. These cases have been pri- 
marily concerned with an attempt to re- 
move such ecurtailments and deprivations of 
‘ir civil liberties as exclusion from jury 


2925 eases 


service; segregation in schools, on com- 

1 carriers and in public places; residen- 
tial segregation; disfranchisement; laws 
against intermarriage; and legal segrega- 

1 accompanied by discrimination in 
accommodations. In 94, or approximately 
}? (41.7) per cent., of these cases, the deci- 
sion has been in favor of the Negro. The 

urts have ruled rather consistently, how- 
eyer, that without contravening any of the 
Negro’s rights as a citizen, the states may 
legally make race distinctions but not race 


,* 


liseriminations. 

Despite the rather obvious and important 
imitations of court action, many Negroes, 
represented chiefly. by the National <Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Colored 
People, feel that the advantages gained 
uitweigh any of the disadvantages that 
may and do aeerue. In fact, they contend 
that, in many instances, the Negro has no 
other choice. For, in the first place, it is 
the only alternative at his command which 
can challenge in any effective manner some 
{ the more flagrant and immediate abuses 
which he suffers under the policy and prac- 
tice of segregation. In the second place, 
they point out that the Negro has gained 
favorable decisions in 42 per cent. of the 
cases he has brought; and, as far as cireum- 
vention of decisions is concerned, it is not 
a universal practice. And, in the third 
place, they contend that court action is one 
i the most effective means Negroes have at 
heir disposal for making and remaking 
public opinion, as the Seottsboro case so 
eloquently testifies. 

A fourth effort on behalf of the Negro 
improve his status is the attempt to en- 
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list his cooperation and affiliation with 
various aspects of the radical labor move- 
ment in the country, such as socialism and 
particularly communism. The philosophy 
and programs of the various elements of 
this movement are well known. Efforts on 
behalf of the Negro, particularly commu- 
nistic, have included a wide variety of 
projects, ranging all the way from the very 
immediate and practical activities of insist- 
ing upon the removal of the color bar and 
eolor discrimination in trade unions and 
other workers’ organizations to the utopian 
proposal of a Negro socialist state in the 
black-belt of the South. 

Without attempting to prophesy, even by 
implication, the future value of this move- 
ment as a means of improving the Ameri- 
ean Negro’s status, it should be pointed out 
that the following are some of the factors 
which undoubtedly account, in large part, 
for its indifferent or little success up to the 
present: First, in the United States, it has 
not been possible to develop a radical class- 
consciousness even among white workers; 
in fact, they are hardly organization-con- 
scious, since less than one fourth of the 
25,000,000 organizable white workers are 
organized. Second, the assumption that 
‘*the cause of the Negro’s inferior position 
in American life is primarily economic, and 
only, secondarily, if at all, racial’’ has not 
proved to be a realistic comprehension of 
the problem. For, despite the obvious 
identity of the economic interests of white 
and black workers, and despite the good 
intentions of the leaders of the movement, 
the majority of white workers, dominated 
more by race prejudice than class con- 
sciousness, have rather persistently refused 
to unite on any other basis than subordina- 
tion of the Negro. Third, and in view of 
these facts, Negroes have refused to be the 
spearhead of the attack, for fear lest while 
they are fighting a class war from the front 
they will be subject to a race attack from 
the rear. 

A final movement by Negroes to improve 
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their status grows out of the fact that they 
are forced to live a highly segregated life 
throughout the country in general. The 
idea has been urged that Negroes should 
make a virtue of their necessity; that they 
should capitalize their segregation to im- 
prove their status, by developing economic 
and cultural self-sufficiency. Thus, Negroes 
have elected, or have been forced, to at- 
tempt to build a little Negro society, in 
every essential respect a replica of the 
dominant social organization around them. 
With the idea of developing an independent 
black economy, they have developed a num- 
ber of Negro business enterprises of one 
Through the necessity of 


sort or another. 


cultural survival, they have developed 


their own institutions, such as the chureh, 
And, 


serious suggestion has been made that a 


the press, and the school. at least one 
similar procedure be employed to regain 
the franchise.* 

Despite the fact that this movement has 
given opportunity for the development of 
Negro leadership and has given consider- 
able opportunity for cultural attainment, 
yet it is clear to most intelligent Negroes 
that the ultimate end of such efforts is, and 
must be, an economic and cultural eul-de- 
For, in the first place, with ‘‘eredit, 
controlled by 
whites, the limitations of an independent 
And, in the 
second place, the fact that ‘‘eultures de- 
velop by constant borrowing and adapta- 
tion, rather than by isolated evolution of 


sac. 


basic industry, and the state’’ 


black economy are obvious. 


some unique racial quality’’ suggests that 

4 Dr. Raymond Leslie Buell, of the Foreign Policy 
Association, in an address (in Washington, D. C.) 
last spring suggested that the way out for the 
Negro, in the South, politically, consisted in devis- 
ing a scheme whereby Negroes would be allowed 
proportional representation in the various political 
units; whereby Negroes would vote only for 
Negroes, and whites, only for whites; and pre- 
sumably whereby Negroes would vote only on those 
measures affecting Negroes, and whites, only on 


those affecting whites. 
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cultural self-sufficiency is merely the begin. 
ning of cultural decadence. Moreover. jj 
appears fairly clear that as long as the 
Negro is a minority group in America. 
segregation will not only earry with it the 
stigma of inferiority, whether justified or 
not; but will leave an easily identifiable 
and relatively impotent minority exposed 
to any and all sorts of discriminatory and 
predatory practices by a dominant and 
ruthless majority. 

Accordingly, the American Negro is con- 
fronted by the dilemma of segregation 
He finds himself apparently faced by imme- 
diate economic and cultural degradation, if 
he does not develop his separate life and 
institutions; and he perceives that the more 
self-sufficient he makes his separate institu- 
tions, apparently the further he moves 
away from his ultimate goal of full partici- 
pation in American life on equal terms with 
any other citizen, regardless of color. Be- 
cause the Negro does not, in most cases, 
have a choice between segregation and non- 
segregation, his real problem is: 
segregation as a fact, how ean he use it as 
a means to his ultimate goal? Thus, the 
Negro is forced into the paradoxical posi 
tion of building up his segregated life and 
institutions with one hand, and fighting 
against the necessity for them with the 
other. Hence, the improvement of his 
status in the American social order in gen- 
eral, as well as his advance toward more 
equitable educational opportunity is pri- 
marily conditioned by his success in this 
effort. 

It is obvious from the brief survey which 
I have attempted to give that the problem 
which the American Negro faces in his 
attempt to secure equitable educational 
opportunity for his children is not an is0- 
lated phenomenon; it is an integral part of 
the Negro’s struggle for status in American 
life in general. The extent to which he will 
secure educational opportunity equal in 


Given 
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any respect to his white ‘‘neighbors’’ is 
jependent upon the extent to which he can 
hieve a status more nearly approaching 
heirs. The efforts by and on behalf of the 
Negro to improve his status have been and 

/many and varied. Many of them have 


been and are sentimental, without much 


vard for, or comprehension of, the reality 


Durie the full of the moon in August it was 
my privilege to witness the Old Spanish Days 
Fiesta 
by the sea, for three days we lived in the past. 


in Santa Barbara. In that lovely city 


Costumes were of other days. Women rode in 
carriages such as most of you have never seen. 
Stage-coaches such as I remember from my 
arly boyhood in Shasta County carried descen- 
dants of early Californians, even as they had 
carried the fathers and mothers of those pioneer 
lavs. I wish I eould picture to you the delight 
which we experienced these sights and 
inds of days long gone. There is a glamor 
| a fascination linked with pioneering, espe- 
cially in California, that words can not describe. 
One must live it to know it. 

This autumn in San Francisco we shall cele- 
brate the founding of our beloved city, an event 
which transpired one hundred years ago. In 
Portsmouth Square, in the shadow of the monu- 
ment to Robert Louis Stevenson, for a few days 
we San Franeiseans shall live again in the past. 
We 


nspiration of Jose Figueroa, select his lot at 


shall see the brave Richardson, under the 


a point which is now Grant Avenue, between 
Clay and Washington, and build thereon the first 
habitation, half tent and half house, constructed 
Yerba Buena. We shall feel the loneliness 
and the terror of that little family as it took up 
You 
Listen to this description of 


its abode in what after all was wilderness. 
smile at the idea! 
what is now a modern city, as reported by Hittell 
n his history of California. 


The original condition of the place was well de- 


' Address before the Junior College student body, 
San Francisco, August 26, 1935. 
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of the problem; many of them have been 
and are decidedly opportunistic, without 
any, or due, regard for their ultimate conse- 
quences; and many of them have been and 
are based upon high ideals and a realistic 
approach to the question. But it is equally 
clear that none of them has solved the prob- 
lem, and all of them may be necessary. 


ARGONAUTS OF 1935’ 


By Superintendent EDWIN A. LEE 


SAN FRANCISCO PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


seribed by Alfred Robinson. The vessel in which 
he came to the country in 1829, anchored in the 
cove between North Point and Rincon Point, after- 
wards specially known as Yerba Buena cove. He 
and several others landed at North Point for the 
. 
They 


found horses from the neighboring mission ready 


purpose of making a visit to Santa Clara. 


for them at the beach in charge of a vaquero, who 
was to act as guide. They mounted and started 
off, but soon found themselves in a dense thicket, 
where the trail was narrow and the trees and bushes 
on both sides so intermingled their branches above 
them as to endanger their heads as they rode along. 
And thus they proceeded, sometimes crossing little 
valleys where the coyote prowled, and sometimes 
rising sandy eminences where a glimpse was caught 
of the neighboring bay. 
sounded the howl of the wolf; and the heavy track 
At 


a circuitous ride of several miles, they 


Through the woods re- 


of the grizzly bear lay printed in their course. 
length after 
saw through an opening in the thicket the Mission 
Dolores—its dark-tiled roofs and dilapidated walls 
well comporting with what appeared to them the 
bleak and cheerless scenery by which it was sur 


rounded. 

Yes, pioneering holds an allure which makes 
the 
Every man and woman at some time or 


the heart beat faster and breath come 
quickly. 
other has bowed to the spell of high adventure, 
and poor in spirit indeed is he who does not 
respond with a thrill to the tales of those who 
came before us. 

Has it entered your mind that you who are 
the first students of the San Francisco Junior 
College are pioneers? Has it come to you that 
you and the faculty are to-day entering upon 
a high adventure ? 


One year ago the thought of a junior college 
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in San Franciseo was little more than a dream. 
True, we had studied the matter for years, but 
each year we seemed as far from actual 


At the same 


new 
beginning as the previous year. 
time each new year increased the need and de- 
mand for an institution which should serve the 
educational requirements of those young men 
and women who were graduating from our high 
schools. 

Six months ago the dream started to move 
toward reality. Upon my recommendation the 
soard of Edueation established the San Fran- 
cisco Junior College and named its president. 
For the next few months that was all the Junior 
College possessed—a name and a president. In 
a few months the vice-president and the deans 


Such 


was the spirit of these men and women, however, 


were named, all to take office on July first. 


that as soon as they were free from the respon- 
sibilities which they had been previously dis- 
charging they came immediately to San Fran- 
cisco and plunged into the task of building the 
school of which you are to be the pioneering 
student body. By July first, then, the new 
institution was commencing to take some sem- 
blanee of form. But there was no faculty, no 
curriculum, only part of a building promised 
for part of the time and that building not owned 
by the Board of Edueation. College was sched- 
uled to open on August 26, and students were 
even then indicating their desire to enroll. 
During July the faculty was named. From 
that date to this the curriculums have been de- 
veloped, the catalogue printed, the rooms as- 
signed, the students enrolled, the faculty assem- 
bled. 


ready to embark on the most interesting, the 


And here we are nineteen hundred strong, 


most challenging experience which any group of 
faculty and students together could desire. They 
called the men who came to California in early 
I like 


to think of you as Argonauts of 1935, searching 


days searching for gold the Argonauts. 


not for the dull metallie gold of a hundred years 
ago but impelled by the searching for that whose 
price is above that of rubies and much fine gold. 
“Wisdom,” says the Bible, 
Therefore, get wisdom, and with all thy 


“is the principal 
thing. 


getting, get understanding.” 


5: 8S 


Let us look at these Argonauts, these pioneers. 
They 
were, of course, men of courage and without 
fear. Will you Argonauts of 1935 need courage? 


What distinguished them from others? 
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Aye, and 1n some ways of a stronger fiber than 
It is difficult to be brave against incle- 
ment weather, inhospitable country and savage 
inhabitants, as the men of ’49 were forced to do, 
and we revere their memory for their courage. 
But 1935 and the years ahead will make demands 
upon our fearlessness which our forefathers 
never knew. This fearlessness is not of the 
physical body but of the mind—the intellect. 
Great issues in government, in international rela- 
tions, in personal and community morality are 
to be fought out in the days which will pass 
before you sitting before me shall have reached 
your thirtieth birthday. You will have to make 
up your mind and take your stand, as educated 
men and women have always been called upon 
to do. In this junior college, not as boys and 
girls but as men and women, you will slowly and 
certainly achieve, at least in part, that wisdom 
and understanding and courage which shal! make 
us proud when you in just a few short years 
become the first members of our Alumni Asso- 
ciation. 

The Argonauts of our pioneer days had to 
work long and arduously. There is no 
in which even the oldest of your faculty can 
visualize the rigor and the inescapability of 
labor which was the common lot of all who came 
to Yerba Buena. It may seem trite and almost 
impertinent in view of the travail which was 
theirs to say that you, too, will have to work, but 
it is true. You will by your own efforts have 
to offset that which you now and for months 
to come will lack in terms of plant and equip- 
ment. You will have to put up with temporary 
accommodations, part of which is separated by 
blocks from the other part. You will have to 
come early and stay late. And what you get 
from this experience will be in direct propor- 
tion to the labor you exert to get it. I don't 
think it is going to hurt you to work harder than 
you’ve ever worked before. Something entered 
into the very fiber of our forefathers by virtue 
of the trials and vicissitudes which they were 
forced to undergo which has persisted in their 
children and their children’s children. You have 
a heritage which will tell you how to meet the 
simple problems of working under disadvantage 
and it is my belief that you will gain from your 
experience values which will not be here when 
the San Francisco Junior College has its own 
beautiful buildings and campus. 


theirs. 


way 
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Richardson and those who soon joined him had 
something else which is of inestimable value to a 
nioneer—a deal of plain common sense. Read 
‘he story of those early days, and you will see 
how problems which at first seemed insuperable 

mply solved themselves when common sense 
was allowed to take charge. I am inclined to 
believe that no asset will be of greater value in 
the days ahead of you, faculty and students 
alike, than this same homely but rare possession 
of men and women. Already I have heard tales 

f the rule of common sense in the affairs of the 
college: the preparation of a constitution for the 
student association by those who were student 
body officers in high school; the preparation of 
your first newspaper by students and faculty 
who have done such work in their high schools; 
the meeting of housing and training problems 
for the football squad, which has neither gym- 
nasium nor field, by headwork on the part of 
the coaches which bodes ill for the opponents 
of the football team. There will be problems 
aplenty for everybody, including the Board of 
Kdueation, before we occupy our permanent 
home. I counsel you to remember how closely 
progress and common sense have always marched 
together. Our pioneer forefathers got through 
their diffieulties by using it. And so shall we 
if we give common sense a chance. 

Another characteristic of our forefathers was 
teamwork. No man had to live by himself 
alone and few chose to do so. Everybody 
pitched in to build a house or a barn. On the 
farms all worked together to reap the harvest. 
Government was a matter of teamwork, a sub- 
ordination of self to the common good of all. 
You Argonauts of 1935 will, more than anything 
else, have to learn to pull together. It will be 
this pulling together that will make a great 
school out of what otherwise will be just an 
aggregation of nineteen hundred young men and 
women herded here and there by a shepherding 
faculty. Another word for teamwork is spirit. 
It is spirit that conquers difficulties, surmounts 


which you must believe. 
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obstacles, laughs at troubles, delights in aecom- 
plishing the impossible. It is spirit that takes 
a man above himself, that enables him to do 
more than his best. It is spirit that will make 
the San Francisco Junior College a truly great 


school. 


Spirit really grows out of faith. The Argo- 
nauts had faith too. They believed in El Dorado. 
They believed in California. How well they 
believed can be learned by reading the record 
of the proceedings in which California’s state- 
hood was born. Deep in this faith was their 
belief in education, which they evidenced early 
in the history of the state by the establishment 
of the University of California. 

It is upon the need for faith on your part 
that I wish to place my closing emphasis. You 
know, of course, that the city of San Francisco 
has faith in its youth. The establishment of the 
junior college is just the latest manifestation 
of that faith. But unless you who are here to- 
day have faith in the junior college it were 
better that it had never been created. Let me 
emphasize that it is the institution itself in 
A college is not a 
building, it is not a campus, it is not even books 
and tools. It is the meeting place of inquiring 
minds with trained intellects. It is the place in 
which truth is sought in science, in human rela- 
tions, in government, in the whole outreach of 
human affairs. It is with this attitude that we 
who believe in you want you to start to-day on 
this adventure in education. If you will have 
courage, if you will work, if you will pull to- 
gether, if you will build a true college spirit 
based on faith in what you are doing, I will 
predict that by 1940 there will be in this city 
of St. Francis which grew out of Yerba Buena 
of old a junior college to which all the West, aye 
the whole United States, will turn for new 
inspiration and insight in the teaching of youth. 

Young Argonauts of San Francisco Junior 
College, I salute you! 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


COMMITTEE ON SECONDARY EDUCA- 
TION OF THE AUSTRALIAN COUN- 
CIL FOR EDUCATIONAL 
RESEARCH 
FoLLow1Ne its recent publication of the vol- 


ume entitled “The Education of the Adolescent 


in Australia” the council has set up a committee 
which will undertake an intensive study of the 
It is hoped 


problems of secondary education. 
that, after fortnightly meetings extending over 
a number of months, the committee will be able 
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to issue a report which will exercise a marked 
influence over future developments in secondary 
education in Australia. 

fourteen members 


The committee consists of 


Frank Tate as chairman and Professor 
Browne as deputy chairman. The other 
members are J. A. R. Darling, Pro- 
fessor K. H. Bailey, F. Thomas, J. L. Ross, Miss 
I’. Hughes, Reverend Brother Rahill, Miss N. 
Collisson, C. T. Searff, Sir Lennon Raws, Mrs. 
T. W. White, Dr. K. S. Cunningham. 


invited 


G. S. 


Seitz, J. 


Members 


of the committee were not as formal 


representatives of the schools or institutions 
with which they are associated but as individ- 
uals competent to discuss the questions of see- 
ondary education from various angles. It is 
proposed from time to time to obtain additional 
evidence by inviting specially competent indi- 
viduals and teachers as a whole to express their 


Although the 
Melbourne it is 


opinions on particular issues. 


committee itself will meet in 
anticipated that arrangements will be made to 
enable specially interested people in other states 
to follow the discussions and to give the benefit 
of their advice. 

Plan of Discussion. 
committee considered the possible lines which 
As a result the following 


The 


outline will serve as a general guide to future 


At its first meeting the 


enquiry might take. 
comprehensive outline has ben drawn up. 


discussions and investigations: 


A. Objectives of Secondary Education 
Discussion of the general aims of secondary 
education from the following points of view: 

a. The physical, mental, emotional and social de- 
velopment of the child. 
b. The relation of the secondary school to the 
needs of society. 
Attention will be paid to the following specifie 
problems: 
1. Types of Secondary School: 
i. The division of secondary education into 
stages. 
The relative advantages of multi-purpose 
or single-purpose schools. 
The question of coeduca- 
tional schools. 


Selection of pupils for various types of 


separate or 


school. 
2. The raising of the school-leaving age in its 


bearing on secondary education. 
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3. The relation of secondary education to the uni. 
versity and to employment. 
4. The theory of transfer of training in relation 


to secondary education. 


EDUCATIONAL BUILDING PROGRAM 
OF THE PUBLIC WORKS 
ADMINISTRATION 


Haroutp L. Ickes, Administrator of Public 
Works, announced recently that Publie Works 


Administration grants from the new works-reliet 


appropriation, together with contributions of 
) 
i 


local communities, will result in an edueationa 
building program for 1936 of $303,337,064, 
which is expected to represent a major portion 
of all such work undertaken next year. 

The administrator pointed out that since the 
Publie Works 


loans and grants in the summer of 1933 allot- 


Administration began making 
ments have been made to more than 3,000 cities, 
towns, school districts and other public bodies 
for school, college and library construction esti- 
mated at nearly a half billion dollars. <A con- 
siderable proportion of this program could not 
have been undertaken without the help of the 
Publie Works Administration. 

Mr. Ickes stated that under the $4,000,000,000 
works-relief act local communities have received 
from the Publie Works Administration 2,133 
educational building projects involving grant 
allotments of $130,696,188. In addition to these 
grants, which represent 45 per cent. of the cost 
of the projects, the applicants will contribute 
$172,640,876. The applicants’ contribution in- 
eludes loans of $75,167,314, from the revolving 
fund, to be repaid to the government over a 
period of years with interest at 4 per cent., and 
$97 473,562 from private borrowing or from the 
applicants’ own funds. 

A combination of educational building allot- 
ments under the original and new public works 
programs shows that to date 3,099 projects esti- 
mated to cost $488,612,317 have been aided. 
This takes into account only the non-Federal 
projects and does not include $11,500,000 al- 
lotted for purely Federal educational building 
projects under the first Publie Works Admin- 
istration program. 

The first school-construction 
rapidly nearing completion. Of the nearly 1,000 
school projects undertaken in 1933-34, 433 have 
been completed and are now in use and thie 


program 1s 
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rs, with a few exceptions, are under con- 
truction. 


2.133 educational projects in the new 
ovram inelude 2,038 elementary and _ high- 


‘ool projects, 71 college and university pro)- 


ects, 13 publie-library projects and 11 other 
educational projects. 

It is explained, however, that although the 
record indieates approval of 2,038 elementary 
and high-school projects, the actual number of 
buildings involved in the program is consider- 
ably greater. The grant to Los Angeles, for in- 
stance, is regarded by the Division of Economics 
and Statistics as one docket and is so earried 
on the records. As a matter of fact the Los 
Angeles school docket covers the reconstruction, 
rehabilitation and equipping of 452 different 
buildings. Another example is the allotment to 
the University of Missouri. Carried as one proj- 
ect, this docket nevertheless covers a number of 
separate projects, including a library building, a 
biology building, an engineering building, a 
hospital and other facilities. 


EXHIBITION OF CHILDREN’S PAINT- 
ING IN RADIO CITY, NEW YORK 

Tue “untaught” reactions of children to art 

are the Exhibition 

of North American Children’s Painting being 

held in the Mezzanine Gallery of RCA Building 

in the Rockefeller Center, from November 5 


demonstrated in 


through November 2: 

Three hundred paintings chosen from three 
thousand paintings submitted by children in 
twenty-three states, Hawaii, Mexico and Canada 
will illustrate their ability to express their own 
ideas in their own way without coercion or 
formal art training. 

“We do not look upon the finished product 
of children’s painting as its significant factor,” 
Miss Elizabeth Irwin, president of the Associ- 
ated Experimental Schools sponsoring the ex- 
hibition, explained. “It is the process of child 
development that takes place during the paint- 
ing that is important. We are not consciously 
trying to make artists, of any kind, of our chil- 
dren. Art, including the graphie arts, is a nee- 
essary experience, for the total growth and de- 
velopment of all children.” 

The Exhibition of North American Chil- 
d 


iren’s Painting was formally opened by Mayor 
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Fiorello H. La Guardia at a private preview 
on the evening of November 4. 

Guests of honor invited to the opening recep- 
tion were: Walter Damrosch, Dr. John Dewey, 
Theodore Dreiser, George Gershwin, Robert Ed- 
mond Jones, Jonas Lie, Dr. Marion Kenworthy, 
Eugene O’Neill, Elmer Rice, Ernest Schelling, 
Stark Young, Philip Youtz and William Zorach. 

Mrs. David M. Heyman, chairman of the eom- 
mittee, introduced Mayor La Guardia, and Miss 
Elizabeth Irwin, head mistress of the Little Red 
School House, speakers at the private preview. 

The exhibition succeeds last year’s Interna- 
tional Exhibition of Children’s Paintings, 
like that exhibition consists of paintings by chil- 
dren of from five to thirteen years of age. 

Proceeds of the will benefit the 
Associated Experimental Schools, a group ecom- 
posed of the following schools: The Little Red 
Schoolhouse; The Walden School; The City and 
Country School; The Harriet Johnson Nursery 
School; The Cooperative School of Student 
Teachers; Hills School, 
Hudson, N. Y., and Manumit School, Pawling, 
ee 

The exhibition is open to the publie daily 
until November 23 from 10 a. M. to6 P.M. An 


and 


exhibition 


Hessian Croton-on- 


admission fee of 25 cents is charged. 


DEVELOPMENTS AT WILLIAM AND 
MARY COLLEGE 

DEDICATION ceremonies were held at William 
and Mary College, which was founded in 1693 at 
Williamsburg, Va., on September 23 in econnec- 
tion with the completion of the parks and new 
buildings constructed with the aid of Federal 
funds. These, as we learn from The Christian 
Science Monitor, include the stadium, a PWA 
project, the dedication of which was marked by 
a football game between William and Mary and 
the University of Virginia; an academic proces- 
sion, and an address by Dr. Douglas S. Free- 
man, editor of the Richmond News Leader. 

The buildings include the new dormitories 
capable of housing 800 men and 600 women and 
a new sunken garden similar to the garden at 
the Chelsea Hospital in England, designed by 
Sir Christopher Wren, who gave William and 
Mary the famous Wren Building. 

Another new feature is Matoaka Park, adjoin- 
ing the campus on the west. The park and for- 
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est comprise 1,200 aeres of woodland, developed 
and Federal Government aid 


through the Emergency Conservation Work pro- 


improved by 


gram and the National Park Service. 

The park, consisting of about 500 acres, is 
east of Lake Matoaka and immediately behind 
the campus. The area on the west side of the 
lake, comprising 700 acres, is to be set aside as 
the forest section of development with protec- 
tion against fire by roads and brooks. 

In the park are foot trails, bridle trails and a 
nature trail in a ravine with a variety of high 
and low ground and a brook running the entire 
length. The Williamsburg Garden Club is to 
collaborate with the college in the use and main- 
tenance of this trail. 

The amphitheater, which is to be known as 
“Players Dell,” has been constructed in a glen 
near Campus Road. It faces an area 
which has been filled to build a stage with a 
proscenium of 50 feet, and running back to a 
depth of 40 feet. 

During the ceremonies the honorary degree of 
LL.D. of the College of William and Mary was 
conferred on Dr. J. Lloyd Neweomb, president 
of the University of Virginia. The members of 
his class, the elass of 1900, received a special in- 
vitation to attend the gathering, which included 
many distinguished guests of the college as well 


open 


as the general public. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF NEWARK 

REPRESENTATIVES Of Dana College, Seth Boy- 
den School of Business, New Jersey Law School, 
Newark Institute of Arts and 
Mercer Beasley School of Law signed an agree- 
ment on October 28 for an administrative com- 
bination which will become effective as soon as 
the approval of the State Board of Education 
has been obtained and financial arrangements 


and Sciences 


have been completed. 

The new institution will be known as the Uni- 
versity of Newark, and will have its quarters in 
the Dana College Building at 40 Reetor Street. 
The combined enrolment will be about 2,200, 
which it is claimed is the largest of any univer- 
sity in the state. 

The agreement provides that the new univer- 
sity shall exercise the option to purchase the 
Reetor property from interests controlled by 
Richard D. Currier, founder of the New Jersey 
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Law School, for $231,578. The merger will take 
effect when the option is exercised. The State 
Board of Education has given permission fo; 
the use of half the combined endowment funds 
of the institution for the purpose. The total 
endowment will be about $250,000. It was ex. 
plained that in addition to half of this a mort- 
gage would be negotiated to pay off the Currier 
interests. The university will have the right to 
grant the degrees of bachelor of arts, bachelor 
of seience in business administration, bachelor of 
laws and master of laws. 

The new board of trustees will consist of the 
seventy-five members of the old boards. They 
met on October 28 and elected Dr. Frank Kine- 
don, now head of Dana, to be president of the 
new university. Franklin Conklin, Jr., formerly 
president of the University of Newark, wil! be- 
come chairman of the board. Other officers 
elected are: Arthur F. Egner and Milton Unger, 
vice-presidents of both the board and the uni- 
versity; Aaron Lasser, secretary, and Harrison 
P. Lindabury, treasurer. Herbert C. Hunsaker, 
dean of Dana, was designated dean of the Col- 
lege of Arts and Sciences of the university. 


SURVEY OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF 
NEW YORK BY THE STATE 
BOARD OF REGENTS 

THE General Education Board has appro- 
priated $500,000 for an jnquiry into the nature 
and cost of education in New York State. The 
investigation will be made by a special com- 
mittee of the New York State Board of Regents, 
of which Owen D. Young, who is a member of 
the board, will be chairman. He will be assisted 
by William J. Wallin, of Yonkers, and John 
Lord O’Brian, of Buffalo, also members of the 
The committee probably will include 


board. 
members from outside the state to assure 
independent and objective a view as possible.” 
Mr. Young pointed out that the survey is the 
first comprehensive analysis that has been made 
under official auspices of the entire educational 
system of the state. He is reported to have 
said: “The study will require two years. In 
seeking to get the whole picture the inquiry will 
determine the range and quality of the service 
now rendered the people by the schools and the 
cost of that service to them. It will not include 
any survey of private or parochial schools.” 


as 
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[he eight main divisions of the investigation 


ow: 


Study of the financial problems of the system, 
iding examination of the present school district 
rganization. 

Study of elementary education with a view to re- 
valuation of the curriculum and of the auxiliary 
services, including those for handicapped children, 
rovided through the elementary schools. 

Study of all types of education on the secondary 
vel, whether general or vocational or designed for 
special groups of students, whether furnished by 
hools or other agencies, with a view to evaluating 

appropriateness and adequacy of these pro- 


L 


visions. 

Study of the demands and provisions for adult 

ation and higher education at public expense. 

Study of the selection, training, quality and 
tandards of compensation of the teaching per- 
ynnel, with a view to determining the future roles 
of the teacher training institutions. 

Study of Federal aid to reveal the influence of 
existing Federal subsidies and regulations on the 
range and character of special types of education, 
ind to determine the policy which the state should 
follow with respect to seeking or accepting Federal 
ippropriations. 

Study of the State Education Department with a 
view to determining the effectiveness of its organi- 
zation and the desirable scope of its functions. 

Revision of the education law. 


£ 


£ 


ELECTIONS TO THE HALL OF FAME, 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 

Siuon NeEwcoms, William Penn and Grover 
Cleveland were elected to the Hall of Fame of 
New York University in the eighth quinquennial 
election. The elections have been ratified by the 
senate of New York University and commemora- 
tive tablets and busts to the three men will be 
placed in the Colonnade at University Heights 
at ceremonies to take place probably next 
spring. Sixty-one votes, or a three-fifths ma- 
jority, were necessary for election. Penn headed 
the list of candidates with eighty-three votes; 
Newcomb was second with seventy-eight votes 


and Cleveland was third with seventy-seven 


votes. 
The methods by which the candidates are se- 


lected for inelusion in the Hall of Fame are as 
follows: 


Candidates must have been Americans or closely 
identified with the history of the United States 
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and must have died twenty-five years prior to a 
quinquennial election, in this case before October 
15, 1910. In January, 1940, the year of the next 
election, any person, group or organization may 
submit the name of a candidate to the director on a 
blank to be had of him, which in turn will be sub- 
mitted to the Senate of New York University. 

A committee of 21 of the electors will report to 
the director the names of those persons whom it 
particularly recommends to the college for final 
selection. Every name, however, will be presented 
to the full college for the final vote. 


Included in the college of electors are many 
students of edueation, scientific men, authors, 
editors, artists, public officials and men and 
women of affairs. Every state is represented by 
one or more electors who usually are leaders of 
their communities and in most 
known throughout the nation. 


instances are 
The list of names receiving 25 votes or more 
is as follows: 


Walter Reed, physician, 57 

Henry George, author and political 
mist, 56 

Susan B. Anthony, feminist, 55 

J. Willard Gibbs, physicist, 55 

Cyrus H. McCormick, inventor, 55 

Sidney Lanier, poet, 55 

Henry David Thoreau, author, 54 

George Rogers Clark, explorer, 46 

Charles F. McKim, architect, 44 

John Singleton Copley, painter, 38 

Henry Barnard, educator, 33 

Joel Chandler Harris, ‘‘ Uncle Remus,’’ 31 

Oliver Hazard Perry, Naval hero, 30 

Edward MacDowell, composer, 29 

Louisa May Alcott, author, 28 

Noah Webster, lexicographer, 2! 

Thomas Jonathan (‘‘Stonewall’’) Jackson, 27 

Stephen Collins Foster, composer, 25 

Cyrus W. Field, promoter, 25 


econo- 


THE ITHACA MEETING OF THE 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN 
UNIVERSITIES 


CoRNELL UNIVERSITY as president of the Asso- 
ciation of American Universities will be host to 
leading educators from all over the United 
States and Canada when it holds its 37th an- 


nual conference at Ithaca on November 7, 8 
and 9. 
The Association of American Universities 


with a membership from thirty-two institutions 
is primarily an association of graduate schools. 




















One of its main functions is the classification of 


American universities and colleges. Only those 
meeting the rigid requirements of the association 
are placed on the list of so-called “accepted” 
institutions. Approval by the association 1s a 


distinction sought by all colleges and univer- 
sities. 

The first meeting of the association took place 
in 1900, and aecording to its constitution the 
officers are colleges and universities rather than 
individuals. Cornell is the president this year. 
The vice-president is Brown University and the 
secretary is Yale. 

In addition to the reports of a number of 
committees concerned with raising educational 
standards the conference will have as one of its 
major themes this year, “Post-doctoral Training 
for Dr. Frank R. 
Lillie, of the National Research Couneil, deliv- 


Productive Scholarship.” 
ered an address on this subject at the Friday 
afternoon session. This was followed by Dr. 
Karl T. 


setts Institute of Technology, who spoke on “A 


Compton, president of the Massachu- 


Proposed Program for the Support of Post- 
Doctoral Fellowships.” The discussion was led 
by President Ray Lyman Wilbur of Stanford 
University. 

The sessions began on Thursday afternoon 
with a series of deans’ conferences. “Recording 
the Work of Graduate Students’ 
sented by Dean William McPherson, of the Ohio 
State University, and Dean C. E. 
A conference on 


’ 


was pre- 
Seashore, of 
the State University of Iowa. 
“The Organization of a Graduate Sehool within 
the University” was led by Dean W. W. Pier- 
son, Jr., of the University of North Carolina, 
and Dean H. Lamar Crosby, of the University 
of Pennsylvania. A diseussion on “The Prob- 
lem of Migratory Students’ was led by Dean 
John C. Metealf, of the University of Virginia. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. Davip SHAw Duncan, chancellor-elect of 
the University of Denver, was formally indueted 
into office in the Memorial Chapel on October 
17. 
academic procession, and only invited guests 
Tom Dines, president of the Board 


The ceremony was simple; there was no 


attended. 
of Trustees of the university, delivered to Dr. 
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The Thuisday evening sessions consisted of dis- 
cussions of “Correlations of Graduate and Up. 
dergraduate Work,” by Dean R. M. Ogden, of 
Cornell; “The Comprehensive Examination,” }y 
Dean L. P. Eisenhart, of Princeton, and Weis 
Kk. B. Stouffer, of the University of Kansas, and 
“Honors Work and Graduate Study,” by Pres; 
dent Frank Aydelotte, of Swarthmore. 

The general sessions were held on Friday and 
were open to the public. In addition to the sub- 
jects already announced, the morning session 
was devoted to the following: “The Present 
Need of a Constructive Review of Graduate 
Schools,” by Dean R. G. D. 
Brown University, and “Adaptation of Grad- 
uate Work to Social Needs,” by Walter A 
Jessup, of the Carnegie Foundation for 
Advancement of Teaching. 

The business session took place on Saturday 


Richardson, of 


and was open only to delegates from member 
institutions. Reports on the following standing 
committees were given: Classification of Univer- 
sities and Colleges, of which Fernandus Payne 
of Indiana University is chairman; Committees, 
of which Fred W. Upson, of the University ot 
Nebraska, is chairman pro tem; Membership, 
Edgar S. Furniss, Yale, chairman; Nominations, 
F. K. Richtmyer, Cornell, chairman; Graduate 
Work in Smaller Institutions, H. Lamar Crosby, 
Pennsylvania, chairman, 
Professional Higher Degrees, 


University of and 


Academie and 
Armin QO. Leuschner, University of California, 
chairman. The reports of special committees 
followed. They ineluded: Classification of Ori- 
ental Universities, Charles B. Lipman, Univer- 
sity of California, chairman; Problems Relating 
to Master’s Degree, William J. Robbins, Univer- 
sity of Missouri, chairman, and Foreign Stu- 
dent Problems, F. K. Richtmyer, Cornell, chair- 
man. 


Dunean the symbols of the office—the charter, 
the seal and the symbolie key—and gave him 
the charge. Dr. Duncan delivered an address 
on “The University in this Changing Scene.” 
In the evening a reception was given honoring 
Chancellor and Mrs. Dunean, to whieh all alumm 
and friends of the university were invited. As 
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neellor of the University of Denver, Dr. 


unean succeeds Dr. Frederick Maurice Hunter, 


is now ehaneellor of the institutions of 
r learning of the State of Oregon. 


rhe 


Arnaup C. Marts, president of Marts and 
Lundy, Ine., of New York City, was elected act- 
» president of Bucknell University at a special 
met —_ of the trustees on October 26. He suc- 
Dr. Homer P. Rainey, who has become 
head of the new American Youth Commission 
the American Council on Edueation. At this 
x, Dr. Rainey, Dr. Emory W. Hunt, 
president emeritus, and Dr. Mary M. Wolfe, 
superintendent of the Laurelton State Village, 


were elected trustees. 


THE Rev. RupoLPH G. ScHuLz, JR., of To- 
ledo, O., was installed as president of Carthage 
College on October 26. He succeeds The Rev. I. 
W. Bingaman, who has been acting president. 
Dr. Schulz was born in Chicago in 1895 and was 
graduated from Carthage College in 1927. He 
at Northwestern 
University, the University of Chicago, the Bibli- 


took post-graduate courses 
cal Seminary in New York and Toledo Univer- 
sity. 

CLARENCE C, STOUGHTON was inducted on No- 
vember 1 into the presidency of Wagner Lu- 
theran Memorial College at Grymes Hill, Con- 
cord, S. L., at a ceremony in Trinity Lutheran 
Church. Dr. Herbert P. Weiskotten, vice-presi- 
dent of the eollege board of trustees, presided 
The Rev. Dr. Ellis B. Burgess, 
president of the United Lutheran Synod of New 
Mr. Stough- 
ton received the charter, keys and seal of the 
college from The Rev. Dr. Frederick Sutter, 


at the services. 


York, was the principal speaker. 


astor of Trinity Chureh, formerly president of 


the college. The new president was born at 
Rochester, was educated at the University of 
Rochester and at Columbia University and 
worked for The Rochester Times-Union until 
On 
return he became assistant to the president of 
the college and remained on the staff until 1927, 
when he entered real estate. He returned to the 
college in 1932 as assistant to the president and 
last year was appointed dean. 


he went overseas during the war. his 


H. B. Cuaruton, professor of English litera- 
ture at the University of Manchester, has been 
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appointed pro-vice-chancellor for a period of 
two years. 

A DINNER will be held on November 18 at the 
Hotel Roosevelt, New York City, in honor ot 
Dr. Arthur E. 
College, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 


Morgan, president of Antioch 
It is planned 
to discuss the Antioch College plan of eoopera- 
tive education. Dr. Morgan, Dr. Herbert FE. 
Hawkes, dean of the college at Columbia Uni- 
versity, and other speakers will analyze its 
benefits to the student, to the employer, to the 
college and to the community. 


THE council of the State Medical Society of 
Wisconsin, at the recent annual session in Mil- 
waukee, presented its award for distinguished 
service to the society, the medical profession and 
publie health to Dr. Edward Asahel Birge, presi- 
dent emeritus of the University of Wisconsin. 
Dr. Birge, now eighty-four years old, was for 
fifty vears associated with the university as in- 
structor in natural history, professor of zoology, 
dean of the College of Arts and Sciences from 
1891 to 1918, and president of the university 
from 1918 to 1925. 


THE new Erdmann Auditorium, dedicated on 
October 21 at the New York Post-Graduate Med- 
ical School and Hospital, has been named in 
honor of Dr. John F. Erdmann, “in recognition 
of his signal and devoted services to the insti- 
tution during the twenty-seven years he has been 
professor of surgery in the Medical School, for 
more than twenty of which he has also acted as 
director of surgery in the hospital.” A bronze 
bust of Dr. Erdmann, presented by the faculty 
association, was installed at the right side of the 
Dr. Charles J. 
man of the faculty association, presided at the 


auditorium. Imperatori, chair- 


dedication ceremony. 


Proressor N. C. Aspsort, of the Eastern Mon- 
tana Normal School, Billings, was elected presi- 
dent of the Montana Education Association at 
the recent meeting which was held in Miles City 
on October 24 and 25. At this meeting Carleton 
Washburne, superintendent of schools, Win- 
netka, Ill.; Elizabeth Ireland, state superinten- 
dent of public instruction of Montana; O. C. 
Pratt, superintendent of schools at Spokane, 
Wash., and Professor Thomas A. Storey, Stan- 
ford University, were the principal speakers. 
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C. Mitton WriGut, superintendent of the 
Harford County schools, was elected at its clos- 
ing session on October 26 president of the Mary- 
Dr. J. Carey 
publie 


land State Teachers’ Association. 
Taylor, assistant superintendent of 
schools of Baltimore and a former president of 
the association, was elected first vice-president ; 
Edith Walker, principal of School No. 87, was 
elected second vice-president; Walter H. Davis 
was elected secretary, and Dr. Roselle Berry- 
man, treasurer. 

Proressor JOSEPH M. Kiamon, of Washing- 
ton University, has been appointed chairman of 
the division of economies and political science 
of the Missouri Academy of Science. The acad- 
emy was formed on April 14, 1934, by represen- 
tatives of 50 universities and colleges of the 
state to encourage interest in scientific research. 
Dean Alexander 8S. Langsdorf, of the School of 
Engineering of Washington University, is presi- 
dent of the academy. 

Proressor WaLTeR 8. RopMAN, dean of the 
School of Engineering of the University of Vir- 
ginia, has been elected president of the Virginia 
Chapter of Sigma Xi. 

Dr. Davin RirsMaAn, professor of the history 
of medicine at the University of Pennsylvania, 
was installed as president of the Interstate Post- 
Graduate Assembly of North America at its re- 
cent meeting in Detroit. 

Dr. Hiram A. JONES has been appointed di- 
rector of the Division of Health and Physieal 
Edueation of the New York State Department 
of Edueation. Dr. Jones has been chief of the 
Bureau of Physical Edueation since September, 
1931. 

Proressor PatmMer H. GrawaM, chairman of 
the department of mathematics at the Washing- 
ton Square College of New York University, has 
been promoted from assistant dean to associate 
dean of the college. 

Dr. J. Harotp WituiaMs, professor of eduea- 
tion, will be acting dean of the summer session 
of the University of California at Los Angeles. 
He will take the place, during the coming year, 
of Dr. Gordon 8S. Watkins, dean of the session, 
who is abroad on a year’s leave of absence. 


At the University of Louisville, Dr. David W. 
Maurer has been appointed assistant professor 
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of Engiish language and literature. Dr. Erne: 
C. Hassold has been named acting head of thp 
English department, succeeding the late Dr. Ray 
B. Fowler, who died during the summer. Dr, k 
P. Vinsel, who has been on leave of absence dy, 
ing the past two years serving as director 0} 
public welfare for the city of Louisville, hg, 
returned as head of the department of histo, 
and political science. . 


PETER ALEXANDER, lecturer in English in the 
has been appointed 
Regius professor of the English language in sy¢ 
cession to Professor W. Maeneile Dixon, who 


University of Glasgow, 


recently resigned. 


THE resignation of Professor Harlow Shap 
ley, head of the Harvard College Observatory, 
from the Harvard council of the faculty of arts 
and seiences has been announced. Professor 
Shapley gave as his reason for resigning the in- 
creased pressure of duties in preparation for 
Harvard’s tercentenary celebration in 1936. Hi 
will be replaced by Dr. Julian Coolidge, pro- 
fessor of mathematics and master of Lowell 
House. 


CuarLes P. Barry, representative of the 
Bronx on the New York City Board of Higher 
Edueation, was elected secretary of the board at 
its regular meeting. He succeeds Philip J. Sin- 
nott, who resigned to become official referee 0: 
the Appellate Division. Mr. Barry was ap 
pointed to the board by Mayor La Guardia for 
a nine-year period. He has been secretary 0! 
the Washington Square College of New York 
University since 1931 and was director of the 
summer session there from 1930 to 1934. Until 
recently he was a member of the department oi 
government at the Washington Square College 


JAMES T. SHARE, superintendent of the Lingle 
Schools, has resigned to become educational ad- 
viser for the Wyoming CCC camps at Fort F. 
E. Warren at Cheyenne. He plans to leave at 
once to assume his new position. 


Dr. G. Ltoyp WILson, professor of commerce 
and transportation at the University of Penn- 
sylvania and director of the Bureau of Public 
Affairs at the university, has been reelected vice- 
president of the Associated Traffie Clubs of 
America. He has been reappointed chairman 
of the committee on education and research for 
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vy 


consecutive and editor of its 


publication for the third year. 


year 


_CuarLes E. Martin, professor of polit- 
s-ience at the University of Washington, 
heen elected director of the 1935 Institute 
d Affairs to be held from December 14 
at the University of Southern California, 
dena and the Riverside Mission Inn. 
I[arry E. WepecK, chairman of the depart- 
ent of classical languages at Erasmus Hall 
School, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
inted general editor of the newly projected 
indary-school Latin series to be published by 
‘itman Publishing Corporation. 


has been ap- 


Proressor JAMES K. Poiiock, of the depart- 
of politieal science of the University of 
can, is chairman of the seven-member com- 
ission appointed by Governor Fitzgerald to 
t a civil service law for Michigan. The five 
nbers so far appointed in addition to Pro- 
Pollock inelude Edmund C. Shields, of 
ansing; Haskell L. Nichols, of Jackson; Dr. 
Lent D. Upson, director of the Detroit Bureau 
of Governmental Research, and Mrs. Seigel W. 
Judd, of Grand Rapids, a leader of the Michi- 
can League of Women Voters. 


lessor 


Dr. Payson SmitH, Massachusetts state com- 
missioner of education, on October 30 spoke on 
Threefold Challenge to Higher Education” 
at vs annual Founders Day convention of Sim- 
mons College, Boston. 


Dr. WiturAM M. Caper, professor of Greek 
in the University of Edinburgh, will go to Cor- 
nell University next April to give the annual 
Messenger lectures on the evolution of civiliza- 
tion. His subjeet will be “Paganism and Chris- 
Anatolia,” with special reference to 
the development of Christianity in Asia Minor 
down to the time of Constantine. He will give 
a course of twelve lectures, beginning on April 6 
nd concluding on April 23. Since he was an 
undergraduate of Aberdeen and of Oxford, 
Calder has made fifteen extensive 
rs for the discovery and study of inscrip- 
ions and other relies of ancient Anatolia. In 
nine of these tours he has been an agent of 
American foundations, including the Society for 
Archeological Research in Asia Minor. He has 
published two volumes and has contributed to 


tianity in 


Professor 


+ 
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British and other journals many articles on the 
fruits of his work. Before he was called to 
Edinburgh in 1930 he v 
Hulme professor of Greek and leeturer in Chris- 
tian epigraphy in the University of Manchester. 
He is the editor of The Classical Review and is 
of the British Academy. The Mes- 
senger lectureship at Cornel! was founded by the 
late Hiram J. Messenger, of Hartford, Conn., a 
graduate of the class of 1880. 


yas for seventeen years 


a fellow 


It has provided 
an annual course of lectures since 1925. Previ- 
ous foreign lecturers on this foundation have 
been H. J. C. Grierson, of Edinburgh; the late 
T. F. Tout, of Manchester; Bronislaw Malinow- 
ski, of London, and Sir Arthur Stanley Edding- 
ton, of Cambridge. 


At the annual meeting held on November 1 
under the joint auspices of units of the Amer- 
ican Council on Edueation, the Progressive Edu- 
cation Association, the Cooperative Test Service 
and the Educational Records Bureau, there was 
an attendance of about 
officers, school superintendents, head 
and guidance counselors. Among the principal 
speakers were: Dr. George F.. Zook, president of 
the American Council on Education, formerly 
United States Commissioner of Education; Dr. 
Walter A. Jessup, president of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching; 
Dean Virginia C. Gildersleeve, of Barnard Col- 
lege; Professor I. L. Kandel, of the Interna- 
tional Institute of Teachers College, 
University, and Dr. Claude M. 
master of Phillips Academy. 


300 college-admission 
masters 


Columbia 


Fuess, head 


ProFessor Davip CLINTON GILLESPIE, of the 
department of mathematies at Cornell Univer- 
sity, died on November 1 at the age of fifty- 
seven years. 


Dr. Henry E. Starr, head of the department 
of psychology at Rutgers University and presi- 
dent of the Association of Consulting Psycholo- 
gists, died on November 1. He was forty-two 
years old. 


ProFessor WILLARD G. BLeYER, director of 
the University of Wisconsin School of Jour- 
nalism and a member of the faculty since 1900, 
died suddenly on October 31. He had been 
chairman of the National Council on Edueation 
for Journalism since 1923. 
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Right Rev. Mer. JAMES MACCAFFREY, 
St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth, 


THE 
president of 
Ireland, died on November 1 at the age of sixty 
years. He had been in charge of the Catholic 


training center since 1918. 


At the meeting of the Department of Super- 
intendence in St. Louis on Wednesday, February 
26, a new section for modern language super- 
visors will be inaugurated. The meeting will be 
held under the auspices of the National Feder- 
ation of Modern Language Teachers for which a 
committee is serving consisting of Lily Lind- 
quist, Detroit, and Bert Young, Indiana Univer- 


sity. The program will consist of a panel dis- 
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cussion on “The Place of Foreign Language 
Study in an Integrated Secondary Schoo] py 
gram.” The chairman of the panel will be \y 
Wilford Aikin, chairman of the Commissioy , 
the Relationship of Secondary Sehool and (4) 
lege of the Progressive Education Associatjoy 
This commission is directing an eight-year ex 


periment on curriculum building among thir 
selected high schools in the United States. T) 
panel will consist of representatives of the class 
room teacher, high-school principal, supervise; 
of city system, traveling fellow of the eight-yea) 
experiment, professional journal and _ associa. 
tions, teacher training, and a dean of edueatioy 
The personnel will be announeed later. 


DISCUSSION 


SHOULD OPTIONAL QUESTIONS BE 
USED IN EXAMINATIONS? 

YeArS of tradition lie behind the practice of 
allowing students to select a few of many given 
examination questions upon which their grades 
The student be directed 


simply to write for two hours on any of ten sub- 


will be based. may 
jects; or the directions may be more complicated 
and read: “Answer all of group A, one of group 
B, two of group C (one question of which allows 
the student a choice among three items),” ete. 
Many of the Cambridge University examina- 
tions direct the student to “‘attempt six ques- 
tions” of the twenty or more given, many being 
in the form, “Answer either a or b.” 

Mr. Ek. 8. Jones, in his “Comprehensive Ex- 
aminations in American Colleges,” states (page 
206), 


Harvard examiner] be offered a chance to select 


. a candidate should [according to a 
those fields which he prefers.” Two advantages 
of this procedure are suggested. (1) As stu- 
dents are not foreed to cram every detail of all 
fields, they should substitute interesting reading 
for cramming. (2) The students write on par- 
ticularly stimulating relationships. An addi- 
tional argument sometimes advanced is that the 
examiner is interested not in the particular sub- 
ject the eandidate chooses as his vehicle of ex- 
pression, but in his method of handling a sub- 
ject. 

Each of these points in favor of permitting 


the student a wide choice of questions raises 
certain curricular, as well as examining, prob- 
lems. For the purposes of this discussion, Je! 
us assume that the examination is to cover a 
fixed course of study and concentrate our at 
problem. The as 


sumption will also be made that the chief fun 


tention on the examining 


tion of the examination is to measure the at 
tainment of the objectives of the fixed course 
of study. These assumptions are legitimate fo 
the usual final examination, covering one cours 
or a series of courses. 

If the examination is to be a measuring instru 
ment, then it must conform to the rules for mea 
The student experimenting 


suring instruments. 
in the physics laboratory may use interchang 

ably voltmeter A and voltmeter B only if he is 
given a conversion seale, so that he knows that 
a reading of 1.30 on meter A is equal to a read 

ing of 1.32 on meter B. Likewise sound mea 

surement is possible, on an examination allowing 
the student to answer either question A or ques- 
tion B, only if evidence is available that both 
questions are equally valid measures of the stu- 
dent’s attainment, and if a conversion scale 1s 
available so that a seore of 8 on question A is 
known to be equal to a score of 6 on question B, 
ete. The technique of making a conversion 
seale is known, but the application of it is costly 
and time-consuming. It requires that a group 
comparable to that which is to take the final ex- 
amination answer all questions and then indicate 
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they would have answered had they had an 
Then the same readers who are to grade 










































papers must first read these papers as 
‘he students had answered only the questions 
r choiee, and secondly read all questions. 
statistical manipulation could then be 
to yield a conversion scale. 

narily, even with large examining sys- 
the tacit assumption is made that no con- 
in seale is needed, since the optional ques- 
ns are intrinsically equal and are graded with 
cact comparability. These tacit assumptions 
ve patently false and are usually admittedly so. 
an an examiner say with any assurance that an 
seellent answer to the first of the following 
estions indieates the same degree of attain- 
in biology as does an excellent answer to 
second? (1) Diseuss the relative importance 
cultivated plants and domestic animals to 
wlern civilization. (2) In tabular form, make 
nparison of digestion, respiration and re- 
-aramecium, (b) 
Yet the stu- 
The 


tions were assumed to be equally valid mea- 


luction in (a) Amoeba or 
lra and (ce) the frog or fish.? 
was told to select one or the other. 


of attainment. 

Suppose that experts in the subject-matter 
wstulate that several questions are equally valid, 
e-consuming, diffieult, ete. It is still neces- 
ary to show that the answers are graded equally. 
i spite of any effort to the contrary, essay ques- 
ions are usually graded on a relative basis. If 
| students who answer a certain question do 
ather well on it, then the reader usually grades 
the question more severely than he would if few 
udents did well on it. If the weaker students 
lect certain optional questions and the better 
tudents seleet other questions, then one would 
expect that the better students would be graded 
more rigorously than would the weaker students. 
If certain difficult optional questions are selected 
by very few students, fair grading of the paper 
To grade them comparably with 
the papers of students who have written on other 
uestions is indeed an undertaking. The result 
is error in measurement,2 which means that the 


Is impossible, 


student may receive an unfair grade. 


_ | These and all subsequent illustrations are taken 
‘rom the published examinations of the College 
Entrance Examination Board. 

*See ‘The Reading of the Comprehensive Ex- 
nation in English,’’ published by the College 
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Even if one makes the assumption—which evi- 
dence proves untenable—that no selective fac- 
tors operate in determining what type of student 
chooses certain options, it is still necessary to 
make certain that the questions are of equal 
The first of 
difficult 


one to grade reliably; the second is easier to 


difficulty and are equally graded. 
the following alternate questions is a 


grade precisely: (1) Discuss the importance to 
(2) 
Distinguish between (a) hormone and enzyme, 


civilized man of a knowledge of zoology. 


(b) maturation and fertilization, (ec) digestion 
and absorption, (d) exeretion and secretion, 
(e) auricle and ventricle. Imagine the problem 
of grading these questions comparably so that a 
score of two on one question equals the same 
score on the other. 

Examination questions sample a_ student's 
knowledge of a large field. 
is made that if the student does well on the 
This pro- 
cedure is a common one in many types of mea- 


The assumption 
sample, he knows the larger field. 
surement and is justified if the sample is large 


Let us now complicate this problem 
by the use of optional questions. 


enough. 
Consider an 
illustration taken from a simpler type of mea- 
Suppose that a carload of grain is 
The ex- 


surement. 
to be sampled to determine its grade. 
aminer takes out ten samples from different 
parts of the car. But before he judges the 
samples, he permits the owner to select from 
the ten samples the four upon which the quality 
of the grain is to be judged. The judgment of 
the examiner would be better, obviously, if he 
took the samples just as he selected them. If, 
however, he knows that the owner is himself an 
excellent judge of grain and will select the best 
samples, the examiner can conclude that the 
load of grain is probably not so good as the 
four selected samples suggest. If the examiner 
knows nothing about the owner’s judgment, the 
problem is still more complicated, for the owner 
may not select the best samples. An additional 
complicating factor is the nature of the earload 
A ear of highly uniform quality may 
few 


of grain. 
be graded accurately on the basis of a 
samples. But if the car contains several dif- 
ferent grades of grain located in various parts 
of the ear, the problem is more difficult. 





Entrance Examination Board (New York, 1934), 
pp. 7-9. 
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In applying this same logie to the examina- 
tion situation, we have the examination ques- 
tions as the samples. The student corresponds 
to the owner. If he knows the field well, he will 
be able to pick the questions upon which he ean 
get the highest mark. But the examiner can not 
be sure that he has picked the best questions. If 
the student knows equally well all the fields, his 
choice of questions will make little difference, 
but if his knowledge is less well balanced and he 
knows a great deal about a few topies and very 
little about many others, he will deceive the ex- 
aminer if a wide range of optional questions 
is used. 

In the usual examination, little is known of the 
relative difficulty of the optional questions, of 
the equality of the grading or of the judgment 
of the student who selects the options. It is 
thus difficult to draw a sound conclusion about 
the ability and attainment of the students from 
the examination. 

The examination may be considered from the 
point of view of the teacher, as well as from 
the technical or measurement point of view. A 
teaching staff may view with pride and satis- 
faction an examination made to look inelusive 
and searching through the use of many questions. 
But if the student is allowed to select those ques- 
tions upon which he will write, then the real ex- 
the one upon which the grade is 
Any one who has 


amination 
based—is a much weaker one. 
had the experience of requesting a staff to reduce 
an examination filled with options to a fixed 
examination will report the discussion which 
“Now, let’s see, the 
students are to answer any one of these five 
questions. Well, I think question two is highly 
trivial. It no loss. But 
question three is much more important, isn’t it? 
We shall retain it. But 
question five is also important. We shall ask 
them both of all students.” And so on. Ap- 
parently it is forgotten that the student was to 


goes on about as follows: 


ean be deleted with 


Yes, it is really vital. 


have been judged, on the basis of his responses 
to these “trivial” questions, in comparison with 
his neighbor who answered only the vital ques- 
tions (if such a neighbor could be found). 
Students are said to like examinations which 
They feel that they have a 
better chance of a high grade. On an absolute 
Relatively, as chance plays a 


contain options. 


seale, they have. 
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greater part, they are less certain of getty 
the grade they deserve, for chance is not nec. 
sarily in their favor. Furthermore, they Jos 
valuable time by considering the options. Tho, 
may even dissipate their time by starting work 
on one question, only to decide later that the 
might do better on another. Obviously, the 
function of the examination is not to pleas 
students, but to measure the extent to whic) 
they have attained the objectives of the course. 
Any method which makes this measurement more 
accurate should in time be supported by students 
To summarize, optional questions are pe 
missible only if a conversion scale is availably 
for translating grades on one question int 
terms of grades on another. The 
must be equally valid, equally time-consuming, 
equally difficult, and so graded that scores ar 
equivalent. Equal grading is difficult because 
the distribution of the ability of students who 
answer the different questions is not the same. 
Optional questions have been shown, also, to 
complicate the problem of sampling from the 
student’s knowledge because the examiner can 
not be certain whether the student has selected 
the questions which fairly represent him or 
whether he has selected the questions which pre- 
sent him best. An unfair advantage is given 
to the student who has limited knowledge ove 
a student who has a general, if less brilliant 
knowledge of the entire field being covered. The 
appearance of thoroughness which examinations 
containing many optional questions have has 
been suggested as an illusory one. If options 
are used, chance plays a greater part in de- 
termining the grade. Students dissipate their 
time by considering which options to select. 
Alternate or optional questions are used pr 
marily in essay tests. Objective tests of the 
type prepared by the Cooperative Test Bureai 
or for the Iowa Every-Pupil Contest do no’ 
contain options. The Board of Examination 
at the University of Chicago uses in its college 
examinations (first two years) essay as well as 
objective tests, but it does not advocate the us 
of options. né 


questions 











The College Entrance Examina 
tion Board now reports that by the use o 
options “different examinations are in fact se 
for the various groups electing the differen! 
patterns,”* and makes the recommendation that 


3 Ibid., p. 7. 
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alternate questions be dropped and all candi- 
jates be asked to run the same race.* 
Teachers interested in improving the essay 
examination should eliminate optional or alter- 
nate questions. To use the same yardstick for 
measurement of all students in a group 
s to be logically desirable. 

JoHN M. STALNAKER 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


CITIZENSHIP AND THE COLLEGE 
CURRICULUM 

WueNEVER the eall to arms has sounded, the 
response from the colleges has been immediate 
and whole-hearted. In times of war, college 
lecture halls have been vacated and the campuses 
abandoned, unless used as drill grounds. The 
role played by American undergraduates has 
held a significance in the service out of all pro- 
portion to the students’ numbers. In every war 
the colleges have contributed famously. 

Nor is the work of college men in times of 
peace less outstanding. Innumerable surveys 
have indicated the large place of influence which 
college-trained men are filling in every phase 
f community and public service. 

That the colleges have from the beginning 
been training for citizenship would seem appar- 
ent even to a easual observer, so the dedication 
of the Duke Hall of Citizenship at Lincoln 
Memorial University would seem a perfectly 
natural event in the life of that university. 
When, however, the Duke Hall of Citizenship 
is said to be the “first building for higher eduea- 
tion in citizenship on any university campus in 
this country,” the reader may well wonder how 


the 


the colleges have accomplished what they have 
Without halls dedi- 
cated to that purpose, and without a curriculum 
lesigned to meet that objective, the colleges have 
uevertheless accomplished that goal, howsoever 


in citizenship-training ! 


An historieal survey of the curricula of our 
earliest colleges shows that at Harvard it was 
expected that good citizens would be developed 
tor the community largely, if not entirely, 
‘hrough the efforts of preachers. The education 
| prospective ministers was made a definite aim 
_ tIbid., p. 9. This recommendation has not yet 
seen put into practice by the College Entrance Ex- 
amination Board. 

‘SCHOOL AND Socrery, June 16, 1928. 
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in the establishment of Harvard: “One of the 
next things we longed for, and looked after was 
to advance Learning and perpetuate it to Poster- 
ity; dreading to leave an illiterate Ministry to 
the Churches, when our present Ministers shall 
.lie in the Dust.”? Through the leadership of 
educated ministers the overseers of the college 
expected to secure the right kind of citizens. No 
other evidence of training for citizenship of that 
time has been discovered in my survey, although 
civil government was begun soon after the 
colonists had erected their local houses 
churches. 

Yale’s first “rector” was a graduate of Har- 
vard and planted in New Haven much of the 
Harvard ideal. A Yale graduate in turn was 
responsible for shaping the of 
Princeton. Other early colleges that owed much 
to the Harvard pattern were Rutgers, Brown 
and Dartmouth. The religious motive in all 
these was strong, and through the attainment 
of their ideal the colleges expected to make 
worthy citizens for their young communities. 

At William and Mary there is to be noted a 
remarkable community interest. A close rela- 
tionship is apparent between the life of the col- 
lege and the life outside college walls. Its first 
president, Dr. James Blair, through fifty years 
of pioneer educational work in Virginia, saw to 
it that his college was associated with nearly all 
the activities of the colony. The position of the 
graduates of William and Mary in the young 
colony and later in the country evidences the 
fact that a great deal of attention must have 
been given civie life by the college administra- 
tors and teachers. “The character of the stu- 
dents of this early period of William and 
Mary’s history may be judged,” the catalog*® 
says, “by the influence of its alumni upon the 
making of the nation.” Two presidents of the 
United States who have graven their names deep 
in the corner-stone of our national edifice— 
Jefferson and Monroe—were students at Wil- 
liam and Mary before the Revolution. The 
former was graduated; the latter left college in 
1776 to join the army. Some of the most dis- 
tinguished of the early governors of Virginia, 


and 


eurriculum 


2“*New England’s First Fruits,’’ written in 
1642. 

3 College of William and Mary, catalog, 1916- 
1917, p. 29. 
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four signers of the Declaration of Independence 


and certain members of the Supreme Bench 
hailed from William and Mary. 

Columbia (earlier known as Kings College) 
definitely recognized a variety of future occu- 
pations for its students, and shaped its curricula 
accordingly for at least two groups even in the 
early days—(1) prospective ministers and pro- 
fessional men; (2) those planning to enter 
business, commerce or mechanical pursuits. In 
this recognition there is to be seen an effort to 
fit more nearly for adult life than was noted at 
Harvard, and yet it is not what we would e¢all 
to-day “training for citizenship.” 

The Morrill Act of 1862, by which land-grant 
colleges of agriculture and mechanical arts were 
made possible, makes an interesting step in the 
development of college curricula and, in a sense, 
because it prepares a larger range of men for 
their life-work it might be called an advance for 
better citizenship. In the establishment of Cor- 
nell University we see the broadening concep- 
tion of the college curriculum. “I would found 
an institution,’* said Ezra Cornell, “where any 
person ean find instruction in any study.” In 
his inaugural address, President Jacob Gould 
Sehurman said, “But the college land act, be- 
sides rallying the several states to the support 
of higher edueation, sets forth a new and indeed 
a revolutionary conception of the constituent 
studies of a college curriculum and of the per- 


sons to whom it was addressed.” 


CURRENT CURRICULA AND CITIZENSHIP 

Coming to our own time, almost any college 
catalog shows courses that may contribute to 
good citizenship, although in most colleges there 
is not such a definite statement of aim. Starting 
perhaps from the point of view of the high- 
school civics course of a deeade ago, we find in 
the college now courses on the American national 
government, city government, city activities, 
state and county government, political parties, 
presidential campaigns. 

4Cornell University was incorporated by the 
legislature of the State of New York on April 27, 
1865; for its use there were appropriated the pro- 
ceeds of the sale of land scrip representing 990,000 
acres of publie lands; Ezra Cornell donated $500,- 
000 and 300 acres of land with useful buildings; 
the university was opened on October 7, 1868. 
Adapted from ‘‘Cornell University Official Publi- 
eations,’’ Vol. X, No. 3, January 1, 1919. 
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Of a somewhat newer sort, revealing a currey; 
interest in the social problems of life, as training 
for citizenship, there might be cited from varioy: 
catalogs such courses as the following: soeis 
and political ethies, social hygiene, social ¢ey. 
ters and community organizations, social and 
recreational leadership, movements for soeia 
reconstruction as well as introduction to socio). 
ogy, a very general course in the colleges to-da 

The interest in health as one of the objectives 
of education is evidenced by college courses noy 
in public health problems and methods, heredity 
and eugenics, general and individual hygiene and 
first aid. 

An emphasis upon the eeonomie side of life. 
in which every good citizen must be qualified, is 
shown by the increasing enrolment in our eco- 
nomics departments and by an ever-widening 
variety of courses offered by those departments, 
ranging from those in general economics to suc! 
special courses as international trade principles, 
industrial combinations and associations, busi 
ness relations. 

Psychology and 
mentioned in the preparation for good citizen- 


philosophy must both be 
ship. Moreover, there have grown up in th 
last few several so-called 
courses, notably the one at Columbia Universit) 
In these courses discussion is made of the ethics 
of living. The course required of all freshmen 
in Columbia University is ealled “Introduction 
to Contemporary Civilization”—“a brief consid- 
eration of the nature and development of th 
self, individual differences, language and com- 
munication, racial and cultural continuity.” 
If the feeling prevailed among college admin- 
istrators that good citizenship depended largely 
upon the content of the curriculum, they would 
probably have required for entrance to college 
some work in United States history or civics. 
Yet; it as possible to enter most colleges in the 
United States without any high-school credits 1 
either of these subjects. Hurt showed that ol 
545 colleges 70 require no history and 330 re- 
quire one year.® A survey of the history courses 
offered by high schools showed ancient history 
(devoted mostly to Greek and Roman) as pre 
dominating very heavily; so it may be assumed 


years orientation 


5Irwin Edman, in the preface to ‘‘ Human 
Traits,’’ 2 
6 Huber W. Hurt, ‘‘The College Blue Book. 
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here one unit of history is required for 


wh 
oe, ancient history is usually the unit offered 
than United States history. Moreover, 
eyaduation requirements in most colleges do 
include history and, when required United 
States history is specified, only in a few. 
Birdseye, in diseussing individual training in 
ur colleges, wrote, “Certainly then the disci- 
‘ne did not come from the course of study 
rself.”? Similarly, I am inclined to think, after 
's brief survey, that we will have to admit that 
‘ie preparation or training for citizenship has 
come from the course of study itself, but 
hat the right men in the professors’ 
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chairs have inspired their students with eivie 
ideals, and that this inspiration rather than the 
content material of any course has been respon- 
sible for the large part college men have always 
had in eivie enterprises. Ex-President Thwing, 
in his notable work, recounting the activities of 
college men during the world war, showed the 
manifold results of college training for eitizen- 
ship, although few, if any of these, could be 
attributed directly to the curricula which the 
soldiers had studied in college. 
WENDELL S. Brooks 
BILLINGS POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, 
MONTANA 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


AN EXPERIMENTAL ART ROOM AT 
MINNESOTA 
DurtinG the academic years 1933-1934 and 
1934-1935 the University of Minnesota has 
de beginnings with several projects that were 
troduced with the intention of stimulating 
ng the student body a greater and more in- 
nse interest in the fine arts. Work in the fine 
rts is offered in the various departments of the 


) 


niversity and on a level that commands atten- 


The new projects, however, were not con- 
ceived as a part of formal instruction with ered- 
ts and examinations leading to a degree or a 
certificate; rather, they were primarily extra- 
curricular and set up for the entire student body 
regardless of specifie courses of instruction. 
They were conceived in the hope that they would 
attract the attention and interest of many under- 
ates whose contact with the fine arts had 
never been developed to a point where a paint- 
ng, a piece of seulpture or an etching had suffi- 
ient depth of meaning to evoke true enjoyment. 
The various projects were based on the assump- 
ion that no matter how adequate may be the 
formal instruction in the fine arts, there is still 
need for intimate contact between the students 
ind the work of the artists—a contact that has 
less of the intellectuality of the classroom and 
more of the emotional response that is subjec- 
tive and personal. 

The first of these projects is the University 
Art Gallery, opened in the spring of 1934. At 

‘Birdseye, ‘‘Individual Training in our Col- 


leges,’’ p, 71. 








the university gallery, in planning exhibitions, 
an attempt was made from the beginning to sug- 
The word art 

The gallery 


gest the social significance of art. 

was given a broad interpretation. 
has not been unduly formal; from the start the 
intention has been to impress upon students 
that, if they will but let themselves, great plea- 
sure may be derived from the various exhibitions 
‘ampus. The 


gallery is now operating upon a regularly estab- 


that have been brought to the 


lished budget and is in charge of a full-time 
curator. 

The second project is closely related to the 
University Art Gallery. In the summer of 1934 
the university purchased nearly 500 colored re- 
productions of famous pictures and recently has 
added nearly 200 more to the collection. These 
vary in size and quality, but all of them have 
been framed with sufficient variation to prevent 
monotony and with mouldings adapted to each 
Each print is being labeled 
statement 


particular picture. 
and a brief historical and critical 
affixed to the back. For twenty-five cents each 
academic quarter a student may withdraw one 
of these framed prints for hanging in his room 
at home or in the university residence halls. 
Within each quarter the prints may be changed 
as frequently as desired. The prints are cen 
tralized at the University Art Gallery and a 
selection of them is ordinarily kept hanging in 
a small room set aside for the purpose. It is 
interesting to observe that in general the stu- 
dents prefer prints dating chiefly from the time 


of Cezanne. 
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The university has also purchased as the 
nucleus for a small collection of American art 
a few pictures by contemporary artists, which 
will be hung in various university buildings at 
points where students will have frequent contact 
with them. These include a George Bellows 
lithograph and a water color by John Marin. 


suilding around one of these purchases the 
university is this fall beginning its most inter- 
esting experiment in art appreciation. This 
experiment seeks to go one step beyond formal 
classes and even the informal gallery. Galleries 
must present numerous objects in limited wall or 
case space and, furthermore, since the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota gallery is not for permanent 
exhibitions, there is always a time factor limit- 
ing the students’ enjoyment of what is shown. 
Museums are essential, and so are fine arts 
courses that take one from the paleolithie to the 
present in three quarters, but the appeal of both 
tends inevitably to be intellectual. The condi- 
tions of presentation, in either case, are not 
right for full emotional participation. It is 
probably sound theory that appreciation and 
real pleasure and understanding in fine art can 
best be engendered through contact under a 
closer approximation to ideal conditions than 
classroom or gallery present. The beauty of a 
single pieture has the best chance to make its 
imprint upon the emotional life and experience 
of the individual if the circumstances are such 
that individual and picture come into what for 
lack of a better term may be called “emotional 
rapport.” Such rapport is not achieved in a 
gallery or classroom; galleries and classrooms 
are not places for relaxation, contemplation and 
repose. 

Following this a step further, it is felt that 
there should be for the students a place to which 
they may retire, step aside for brie? periods and 
forget the rush of the campus—this in the pres- 
ence of a fine example of contemporary art. In 
the field of literature there is recognition of a 
somewhat similar idea. The browsing reading 
rooms are evidence of this. At the University 
of Minnesota the Arthur Upson room, used ex- 
clusively for recreational reading, is enjoyed by 
hundreds of students each week. In such read- 
ing rooms a distinction is recognized between a 
working library as such and a room where one 


may at leisure browse through books and dr 
from them what their pages contain. [s yo 
similar type of room in the fine arts feasible 
Would it not contribute to similar ends? 

The University of Minnesota is now about ' 
put this hypothesis to the test. In Northro, 
Memorial Auditorium, the central building tha: 
dominates the entire campus and serves as the 
cultural center of the university, a room has hee: 
set aside as a students’ art room. It is yoy 
being specially decorated in simple but excellen: 
taste. The tone is modern. It is distine 
American in its conception. It will be w 
lighted and comfortable. Every effort is being 
made to make this room in itself an attract! 
thing and a good example of interior decoratio, 
Here will be placed a few well-selected books 
and magazines in fine art, but nothing for { 
mal study, which will in facet be prohibited 
Most important of all, the room is being fu 
nished around and focused upon one art obj 
It is the hope and expectation that students wi 
develop the habit of using this room in the sam 
way they use the Upson room. 

The final problem was the selection of 
work of art around which the room should } 
planned and decorated. Working in friend) 
cooperation with Mr. Alfred Stieglitz, of “A: 
American Place,” New York, the University ot 
Minnesota has now acquired a painting by 
the distinguished American painter, Georgia 
O’Keeffe. It is “Oak Leaves, Pink and Gray” 
and was painted in 1929. An appraisal of th 
significance of her work may be found in a 
volume by the distinguished critic, Paul Rosen 
feld, entitled “Port of New York” (Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, 1924). It is expected that 
the room will be opened to the students betore 
the end of the present quarter. 

The art projects described here are adminis- 
tered by a special committee appointed by thi 
president and representing various departments 
of the university. The membership is: Protes- 
sor F. M. Mann; Professor S. C. Burton; Pro- 
fessor Harriet Goldstein; Professor Ruth Ray- 
mond; Professor D. E. Minnich; Professor Fait! 
Thompson; Professor David Robb; Mr. Ray 
Faulkner; Mrs. R. E. Lawrence; Dean M. \ 
Willey, chairman. 


V 


Maucoum M. WILL 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
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TEACHERS’ OATHS AND ACADEMIC 


FREEDOM 
Free and honest diseussion of methods for 
ving government, for improving society, 
mproving eivilization, will appear all the 
mportant when we remember that every 
democratic government carries provision 
s fundamental law for change. Therefore, 
ch the “teacher’s oath law” is an ineffee- 
method of accomplishing conformity, yet I 
umending to the members of our staff of 
tion that they conform—that they obey 
w and take the oath, and faithfully keep 
| perform the same—so long as the law stands 
our statute books. I am also recommending 
they keep in mind that when they take the 
of loyalty to the Constitution of the Com- 
ealth of Massachusetts, that, among other 
ngs, they are swearing loyalty to the prin- 
enunciated in the Preamble, which is a real 
if the Constitution, namely: when the peo- 


‘an not enjoy in safety and tranquility their 


iral rights, and the blessings of life, “the 
le have a right to alter the government.” 


when they swear loyalty to the Constitu- 
the United States that one of the most 


mportant sections in that Constitution is the Bill 


{ Rights, commonly called the first ten amend- 


ents. Indeed, it was impossible to adopt the 


onstitution until this Bill of Rights was guar- 


There is an eternal appropriateness in 


the fact that the place of primacy in that Bill 





lereol ; 


t Rights is given to this great guarantee: “Con- 
ress shall make no law respecting an establish- 


1! religion, or prohibiting the free exercise 
or abridging the freedom of speech, or 
the press; or the right of the people peace- 
to assemble, and to petition the government 
redress of grievances.” When a teacher 
san oath of allegiance to the United States, 
is swearing his loyalty to that chief guarantee 
academie freedom. Those who insisted upon 
‘lusion of the Bill of Rights in the Con- 
tion were not only wise: they were prophets. 


‘hey knew that the despotism of the majority is 


'{ the most eruel and selfish of all despot- 
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We need ever to keep in mind that the 


government is made for the citizen, and not the 


isms. 


citizen for the government. 

Listen: “This country, with its institutions, 
belong to the people who inhabit it. Whenever 
they shall grow weary of the existing govern- 
ment, they can exercise their constitutional right 
of amending it or their revolutionary right to 
dismember it or overthrow it.” Those words are 
not mine. They are the words of an outstand- 
ing American whose patriotism no professional 
patrioteer would dare to impeach. They are 
words spoken by Abraham Lincoln in his first 
inaugural address. 

No informed person will question the healthy 


and wholesome Americanism of the late Mr. 
Justice Holmes. He plead like “an angel 


trumpet-tongued” for toleration of difference 
of opinion. He said: “If there is any principle 
of the Constitution that more imperatively calls 
for attachment than any other, it is the prin- 
ciple of free thought—not free thought for those 
who agree with us but freedom for the thought 
that we hate.” 

When the college and university presidents of 
Massachusetts put themselves on record as op- 
posing anything that even points in the direction 
of stifling academic freedom, we thereby de- 
clared our belief in America. We do believe in 
America; we are loyal to its democratic tradi- 
tion and to the spirit of its Constitution. It 
follows naturally, because of our Americanism, 
that we are opposed to the hypocrisy of un- 
American behavior in the name of Americanism. 
It is un-American to suppress speech, assembly, 
or thinking. It is un-American to curtail privi- 
leges of citizenship, of government, or of op- 
portunity to improve government or society. 
We have so much faith in America that we are 
not afraid to have our democratie form of gov- 
ernment tested against any other form of 
ernment in the As Jefferson 
affirmed in his first inaugural address, so do we 
reaffirm that “Error of opinion may be tolerated 
where reason is left free to combat it.” 

That our university, and all great universities, 
are justified in claiming full and unimpaired 


Y To 
gov 


world. Thomas 
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academic freedom is a truth well buttressed by 
Mr. Justice Holmes. He 


another utterance of 
Says: 
When 


many 


that 


may 


have realized time has upset 


faiths, they 


men 


fighting come to believe 


even more than they believe the very foundations 
of their own conduct that the ultimate good de- 
that 


the best test of truth is the power of the thought 


sired is better reached by free trade in ideas 
to get itself accepted in the competition of the 
market, and that truth is the only ground upon 
That, 


at any rate, is the theory of our Constitution. It 


which their wishes safely can be carried out. 


is an experiment, as all life is an experiment. 
Every year, if not every day, we have to wager our 
salvation upon some prophecy based upon imperfect 
knowledge. While that experiment is part of our 
system I think that we should be eternally vigilant 
against attempts to check the expressions of opin 
ions that we loathe and believe to be fraught with 


death.! 
Those Holmes—‘The_ best 


test of truth is the power of the thought to get 


words ot Justice 
itself accepted in the competition of the market” 


those words are reminiscent of the answer 
which Professor Gamaliel made to certain per- 
sons who advocated the persecution of a bother- 
Thus 


twentieth century shake hands with the first een- 


some sect ealled Christians. does the 


tury. 
sut something needs to be said to colleges and 


We de- 


plore the loss of academie freedom to the great 


universities themselves on this subject. 


old universities of Russia, Italy and Germany. 
But if, on the one hand, the despotic nationalist 
leaders in those countries have trammeled the 
universities, and restricted them to the formula- 
the the 
training of a leadership to put those ideas into 


tion of new nationalist ideas and to 
practice, yet, on the other hand, the universities 
were vulnerable, and easily won to the new 
Why? 
out by Walter M. Kotsehing,? they themselves 


gospel. Because, as has been pointed 
possessed no clear idea of learning and leader- 
ship, and because they lacked in purpose. Stu- 
dents want leadership. If they do not find it in 
the universities they are in peril of following 
the demagogue in the street or on the air. 

1Quoted by Honorable Harold L. Ickes in 
SCHOOL AND Society, Vol. 41, pp. 757-758. 

* General Secretary of the International Student 
Service at Geneva, and author of ‘‘The University 
in a Changing World. ’’ 
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The governments mentioned would doyhsi:.. 
have forced their will upon the universities 
any event; but they would not have found j; 
easily done if the universities had been 
purposeful. Thus ninety per cent. of the [; 
students belong to the “Gruppi Universit, 


al 


Facisti,”’ and were among the first to acclaim ; 
imposition of the oath of allegiance requiriy, 
professors to support the Fascist régime. Lk 
wise, it was the German students who firs 
the tragical campaign against so-called 
eign” elements in German universities. So ¢ 
pelling and impelling has been the new nations 
ism in Russia, Italy, and Germany that eye 
the university professors try to justify their | 
of academic freedom. The modern universitie 
of Europe, and of our own country as well, hay 
been lacking in a common idea of. learning 
There has been no eohesion of knowledge: 
unifying synthesis; no hierarchy of prineip), 
under one lordly prineiple. Universities | 
been powerful and influential when they hay 
been in surest possession of that coordinating 
idea. They had it in the unitas intellectus ot 
Thomas Aquinas in the period of scholasticis 
They had it in reason in the period of enlighte: 
ment. But our scientific age, introduced by t 
positivism of Auguste Comte, has left us wit! 
analysis instead of synthesis; with a fragme: 
tary knowledge instead of a deep oneness. 
The important thing for our considerati 
here is that the kind of man a university pu 
ports to produce always corresponds to t! 
of knowledge a university holds. Thus scholas 
ticism aimed at the production of the “scholar 
saint”; the period of enlightenment sought 


1e@ 1de 


bring forth the “rational man’; Positivism urges 
that “knowledge is power.” 
We 


achievements of our scientifie age. 


} 


iota Ol 


Our 


would not surrender one 


more nearly than any other, is fulfilling the a 
cient Seriptural injunction to have dominio 
over the earth. But we must steadily keep 
mind that we need “value” as well as “utility. 
We must keep the “machine” which technolog- 
ieal invention has given us as our slave rathet 
than our master. We need synthesis as well a 
analysis. Above all, our universities of to-day. 
if they would be powerful and influential anc 
absolutely sure of their academic freedom, mus 
have a positive purpose—a clearly defined ides 
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wwledge they aim to advance and of 


» KI 
of man they purport to produce. 
st be true of our own university not 


ype 


tmis mu 


of all universities. They need a com- 


dea of learning, a dynamic unity of con- 
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ception which will unlock the floodgates of our 
energies, and direct those energies into channels 
of worldly use and social transformation.—?res- 
ident Daniel L. Marsh in his annual report to 
the Trustees of Boston University. 


SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


THE PAN PACIFIC NEW EDUCATION 
CONFERENCE 
Tue Pan Paecifie New Education Conference, 
d at Tokyo Imperial University during the 
ek of August Ist under the auspices of the 
New Education Association of Japan, was an 
teresting and important gathering. In addi- 
on to the large body of Japanese delegates 
esent, there were a number of American rep- 
resentatives, as conferees from the 
lippines, Manchuokuo, Korea, ete. Wel- 
mes were extended by high government offi- 
als, by Prince Iyesato Tokugawa, honorary 
resident of the conference, and by Mr. Entaro 


Noguchi, president of the New Education Asso- 


well as 


DI 
Pp} 


ition. 

The days of the conference were devoted to 
‘tures on educational subjects, interspersed 
ith informal diseussions, social entertainments 
and sightseeing excursions. The addresses were 
elivered both in English and Japanese, mimeo- 
graphed synopses in English being furnished 
iso of the The American 
were thus able to gain much information eon- 


papers. members 
erning education in the East and the views of 
Japanese scholars. The addresses covered all 
manner of topies: world peace and international 
education, Japanese art, new methods and cur- 
ricula, physical, commercial, rural, adult, re- 
igious and esthetic edueation, together with 
reports on the educational systems of the dif- 
that for the United 
States being given by Dean Albert R. Lang, of 
Fresno State College, California. There were 
also demonstrations and visits to new schools 





Pacifie countries 


terent 


ind institutions in the environs of Tokyo. 

The aim of the new education, it was empha- 
sized, was to direct attention to the individual 
and to the need for the development of individ- 
iality in school training. The necessity for prac- 
‘ical, integrated education to fit the modern 
youth for the part he is best fitted to play in the 


complex life of his generation, was also recog- 
nized. Unity, labor, loyalty, respect, the spirit 
of Shinto and the continuity of Japan with the 
traditions of her heroic past were the themes 
most frequently dwelt on by the Japanese speak- 
ers. The basis of the modern system was traced 
to the Imperial Rescript on Education issued by 
the Emperor Meiji in 1890. At the same time 
other sources were admitted as contributing to 
the preeminently moral temper of Japanese edu- 
cation: notably the influence of Shinto as a 
national religion, the traditions of the bushido 
of the samurai kept alive through training the 
youth in kendo and judo (fencing and jujitsu), 
but above all the earnest and forward-looking 
spirit of the Japanese people themselves. 

An American could hardly help but be im- 
pressed by the religious attitude taken by the 
Japanese toward their country and its rulers. 
Some idea of their philosophy of education may 
be derived from an address delivered by Pro- 
fessor Yuten Ito, of the Imperial University of 
Taihoku, Formosa, in which he traced education 
back to the three sacred treasures of the im- 
perial throne: the mirror, the sword and the 
jewels. The mirror symbolizes wisdom, the 
jewels gentleness and love, the sword power 
and courage. “In Japan,” said Professor Ito, 
“the Emperor is politically the sovereign and 
religiously the living god. All Japanese wor- 
ship the Emperor in the same manner as they 
worship the deities who founded the country of 
Japan.” Professor Ito went on to analyze the 
fourfold relation of the emperor to his people 
as their religious, educational, patriarchal and 
political head. He is at once for his subjects 
“living god,” “model man,” “head of the family” 


and “sovereign.” 


1 Yuten Ito, ‘‘The Fundamental Characteristics 
of the Japanese Educational System,’’ p. 7. An 
address delivered at the Pan Pacific New Education 
Conference under the auspices of the New Educa- 
tion Association, printed in Tokyo, 1935. 
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The educational system of Japan, 


modeled somewhat after that of France, divides 


present 


the whole country into school districts of uni- 
versities, middle schools and elementary schools. 
There are six years of compulsory education in 
all districts, resulting in what is deseribed as a 
99+ per cent. literacy of the Japanese people. 
The wide-spread custom of allowing the chil- 
dren, regardless of the social position of their 
families, to spend six years together in the pub- 
lie elementary schools is offered as a reason for 
the absence of class and religious friction in 
Japan. In the higher schools boys are trained 
for the university by means of a general cultural 
course in literature and the sciences, it being 
“believed that the greatness of one’s personality 
is fostered in this kind of education.” But in 
the girls’ high schools training in domestic mat- 
ters is offered along with general culture. There 
are also Youths’ Schools of a vocational type, 
corresponding to the continuation schools of 
Europe and America. Importance is attached, 
moreover, to military education, two years of 
military service being required of Japanese 
youths under the conscription system (although 
this period may be shortened in various ways). 
Lastly, there are Young Men’s Leagues and 
Societies organized for the 


Young Women’s 
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cultivation of the social spirit of young y, 
throughout the country. Among many differ 
ences to be noted from the American systey, , 
the virtual absence of coedueation, the } 


yi 


i 


of compulsory military training, the ]iy; 
number of universities and the reputedly go, 
what inferior quality of the private schools » 
colleges as compared with the governmenta] 
tutions. 

The members of the conference, let me add 
conclusion, were most generously entertained } 
the Society for International Cultural Relation: 
of Japan, by the Minister of Edueation, 4 
Vice-Minister of Foreign Affairs, the Mayor oj 
Tokyo and many others. The American gues: 
felt that they profited greatly by this contac: 
with a culture other than their own and tha; 
they es.ablished the most cordial personal rela. 
tions of respect and esteem with Japanes 
scholars and educators. The present conference, 
we were informed, was the forerunner of 
World New Educational Conference which the 
Japanese hope to see held in Tokyo in 1940 o 
the twenty-six hundredth anniversary of 
founding of the Japanese empire. 


Marie Swapsey 
New YorK UNIVERSITY 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


A LITTLE LIGHT ON GRADING 
SYSTEMS 

CAN we do something, or something more, in 
the improvement of college grading systems? 
The injustice to students, growing out of the 
absence of a standard by which the grades of all 
teachers may be reduced to a common denomina- 
tor, is recognized by nearly all teachers. The 
fact that the chances for a high grade or a 
“flunk” under one instructor are greater than 
under another is recognized by all students. 
And some students act accordingly even to the 
extent of selecting “light competition” instrue- 
tors for the purpose of securing honors more 
easily. 

The probability curve distribution of grades 
substitutes for a highly variable standard of 
instructors the more constant standard of the 


group. The question arises as to whether there 
may not be some injustice in the probability 
curve distribution. Certainly, not all teachers 
are “sold” on the system. 

For a number of years a modification of the 
probability curve distribution has been in opera- 
tion at The College of Emporia. This system 
has twice, once under each of two presidents, 
been submitted to the faculty for revision be- 
cause some instructors believed the system un- 
fair. Each time, after considerable discussion, 
the system was continued. It was not and is no! 
considered perfect, but rather as the best of 
many. The system requires that each teacher 
divide the students under his instruction (not 10 
each class) into four equal groups on the basis 
cf scholarship and rank these four groups from 
highest to lowest 1, 2, 3, 4, with C for con- 
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F for failure for those below the 
rade. Under some instructors there 
few as 20, with the average about 65 

Each teacher has a fair proportion of 

n, sophomores, juniors and seniors. 

teachers claim they draw a larger per 
of superior students than do others. This, 

necessitates, to meet the requirements 

e system, giving some students grades lower 
deserve. No teacher has ever claimed 
system compels him to give grades 

ery than the With this 
hefore me I made a study of the enrolment 


students deserve! 
he several classes of each instructor covering 

iy semesters, to see if the enrolment in the sev- 
yirses and under the several instructors 
fered in intellectual and scholastic quality. 
tudy involved the examination and distri- 


if over 8,000 grades. 


PROCEDURE 

nts in each of four classes—freshman, 
sophomore, junior, senior—were divided into 
jiartiles on the basis of an intelligence test score 
cured in the freshman year. The students 
vere similarly divided into quartiles on the basis 
f the grades each student made under all in- 
structors for the semester under consideration. 
Each college class was computed as a unit, and 
the rankings for freshmen, sophomores, juniors 
nd seniors were kept separate both in the intel- 
igence test score and in the grades. Each stu- 
ent was given a quartile rating in the intelli- 
venee test score and in average grades secured. 
lhe quality of students was therefore computed 
by intelligence and by average grades made. 
The enrolment in each course of each instrue- 
tor was divided into the four quartiles in intelli- 
vence test scores and in grades on the basis of 
the quartile rating given the students on the roll. 
For example, it was found that out of 35 stu- 
lents enrolled for one semester in a beginning 
course in modern language, on the basis of intel- 
ligence test seores: 3 students belonged to the 
ighest quartile; 7 students belonged to the next 
highest quartile; 9 students belonged to the next 
lower quartile; and 12 students belonged to the 
lowest quartile, with 4 students for whom no 
intelligence test seore had been secured. 

On the basis of the average grades made by 
the members of this course we find that 3 stu- 
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dents belonged to the highest quartile; 8 students 
belonged to the next highest quartile; 8 students 
belonged to the next lower quartile, and 16 
students belonged to the lowest quartile. 

Summaries of the distribution of all students 
in all courses under each instructor for each of 
the six semesters and for the totals of each in- 
structor were made. These summaries of the 
totals were reduced to percentages and are here 
presented. 

RESULTS 

Table I shows the percentages of students 
from each of the quartile divisions in intelli- 
gence and in grades under each instructor for 
the five semesters studied. 


On the basis of 
average grades 
made by the stu- 


On the basis of 
intelligence test 








Instructor scores dents in all 
courses 
a b c d a b c d 
A 29.2 26.6 21.8 22.3 23.7 27.7 25.8 23.7 
B 28.7 25.9 25.3 19.9 24.4 28.4 25.5 21.6 
i $6.3 30.4 19.3 13.8 31.7 24.4 23.7 19.6 
DD 37.5 27.2 19.0 16.2 31.5 28.2 23.4 17.3 
BH... Cee GIS ZT 4 29.4 35.3 17.7 17.7 
K 44.1 22.6 19.3 14.2 45.0 20.0 17.5 17.5 
G 48.9 23.9 13.0 14.1 38.1 27.2 20.9 13.6 
H 42.3 22.3 26.0 10.0 34.1 19.0 20.7 26.7 
I 38.4 30.0 19.3 12.8 30.8 24.5 22.6 21.9 
J 15.2 18.0 29.2 38.6 14.3 17.7 27.5 40.0 
K 19.0 28.2 27.5 25.1 23.9 38.1 21.1 16.5 
L 15.5 25.9 25.9 33.0 14.4 16.5 25.0 44.2 
M 28.3 14.9 32.6 24.1 28.1 22.5 28.1 21.2 
N 34.3 26.9 25.6 12.5 28.8 27.2 22.8 21.0 
oO 20.8 27.7 27.2 25.4 19.9 19.4 30.1 30.5 
P 31.7 25.4 22.6 20.4 26.0 20.6 26.3 26.9 
Q 36.4 19.8 28.5 15.2 26.3 18.5 27.4 28.0 
g 29.7 27.2 18.2 24.7 26.0 28.4 22.7 22.4 





a, highest quartile; b, next quartile; ¢c, next quar- 
tile; d, lowest quartile. 

The table is to be read as follows: the intelli- 
gence test scores of 29.2 per cent. of the students 
enrolled under instructor A were in the upper 
quartile, 26.6 per cent. in the next quartile, ete.; 
and the average grades of 23.7 per cent. of these 
students placed them in the upper quartile, and 
of 27.7 per cent. in the next quartile, ete. 


Data ANALYZED 


Table I shows that instructors C, E, F, G, H 
and I had in their classes over two thirds who 
were in the upper quartile in intelligence test 
scores (75 per cent. of the students under one 
instructor were from the upper one half in in- 
telligence test scores). About two thirds of the 
students under instructors E, F and G had re- 
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ceived grades above the average in all courses 
pursued. On the other hand, some of the in- 
structors had more than 50 per cent. of the 
students who were below the average in both 
inteliigenee and in grades. 

A comparison of instructors D and J fur- 
nishes an illustration of the marked difference 
in the quality of students under two instructors 


on the basis both of intelligence test scores and 


average 2 rades, 
Intelligence Average 
test scores grades 
i b ( l i b ( d 


Instructor 
DD . 37.5 27.2 19.0 16.2 31.5 28.2 23.4 17.3 

Instructor 
15.2 19.0 29.2 38.6 14.3 17.7 27.5 40.0 


Instructor D has students largely from the 


n both intelligence test seores 


upper one half 
and average grades, while instructor J has ex- 
actly the opposite type and in about the same 
ratio. 

While there is some variation in the quality 
of students under a given instructor from semes- 
ter to semester, there is less than the average 
variation of these instructors in a department 


from the grading system requirements. 


CONCLUSIONS 


It is apparent that more good students go to 
one teacher than to another. Poor students also 
gravitate (?) toward some teachers. For this 
reason the probability curve distribution or any 
modification of it would seem to contain elements 
of unfairness. The data treated were not dis- 
tributed according to the probability curve, but 
we have reason to believe the results would not 
have been different. 

These facts would seem to justify, in the in- 
terest of greater uniformity and definiteness of 
the meaning of grades, a plan which would 
specify for each instructor the approximate 
number of grades of each kind to be given to 
the students under his instruction for a given 
semester. For example, Instructor D with 37 
per cent. of his students from the highest quar- 
tile in intelligence test score and 31 per cent. 
according to average grades from the highest 


quartile should be allowed to give as high as 33 
per cent. or 34 per cent. of his students the high- 


est grade, while Instructor J with 38.6 per cent 
of his students from the lowest quartile on the 
basis of the intelligence test scores, and 40 per 
cent. on the basis of average grades from the 
lowest quartile should be compelled to give nos 
less than 38 per cent. or 39 per cent., the henieal 
grade according to the system in operation 


The College of Emporia. 


a 


To one who has not worked with these figures 
presented, the system proposed may seem coy 


a 


plicated and difficult of administration anq 


= 


hence impracticable. In a small college, how. 
ever, these calculations and assignments oj 
quotas can be worked out in a very short tin 
The wide variation in the quality of students 
under the several instructors from semester to 
semester seems to justify in the interest oj 
securing for students grades comparable with 
their work some such system as this if we are t 
continue using grades or other estimates of th 
quality of the work of students. 
CONRAD VANDERVELDE 
THE COLLEGE OF EMPORIA 
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